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A  list  for  summer  in  the  hilltowns: 


Roses  and  peonies 
Delphiniums  and  phlox; 
Black  flies  in  June 

Fireflies  in  the  dusk  and  a  thrush  singing: 

Slugs  in  the  garden 

Coons  in  the  com; 

New  peas  by  the  fourth  of  July; 

Fireworks  and  parades. 

Little  League  baseball 

Vacation  on  Cape  Cod; 

Swimming  the  water  cold,  the  sun  hot; 

The  coolness  of  the  cellar  at  noon  in  August, 

Saturday  morning  rehearsals  at  Tanglewood 

Picnics,  cook-outs, 

The  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay. 

Farmer's  market  and  country  fairs. 
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FAR  AWAY  SUMMERS 

By  Zennon  J.  D'Astous,  Sr. 
Reprinted  From  The  Country  Journal  May  1981 


1939 

Prospect  Rock  was  an  island  in  the 
trees.  The  Southern  Berkshire  Hills  was 
all  the  world  we  knew.  We  did  not  know 
what  lay  beyond  the  moon,  it  did  not  mat- 
ter. We  lived  in  protected  innocence,  we 
were  left  to  be  children.  And  in  the  due 
course  we  would  grow  up  to  be  adults. 
That's  the  way  life  was  in  the  late  spring 
of  1939. 

We  had  time,  so  much  time  and  the 
summers  were  warm  and  sweet  and  full  of 
promise.  We  were  10  years  old  and  there 
were  still  dreams  to  be  dreamed  and 
many  uncharted  stars  to  wish  upon. 

Summer  came  with  the  full  bloom  of 
the  apple  tree  in  our  back  yard.  Its  sweet 
perfume  permeated  the  air  and  on  warm 
nights  we  played  hide-and-seek  using  it 
for  the  goal.  Darkness  came  earlier  then. 
Daylight  Savings  Time  was  still  two 
years  away  and  until  we  were  called  we 
gathered  under  the  light  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  drawn  to  it  like  moths  to  flame. 
Older  boys  and  girls  played  ring-o-live-o 
in  the  park  or  in  back  of  the  old  school. 

From  an  open  window  we  heard  a  radio 
report  an  important  evening  news 
bulletin. 

MAY  12th,  1939  —  TODAY  IN  A 
STATEMENT  ISSUED  BY  THE 
GERMAN  HIGH  COMMAND,  A 
FULL  MILITARY  ALLIANCE  WAS 
SIGNED  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND 
ITALY. 


About  the  middle  of  May  we  would 
start  getting  ready  for  Memorial  Day 
exercises.  In  those  days  the  whole 
Murrayfield  school  (grades  1  to  8)  took 
part  There  was  no  high  school  band  but 
the  Huntington  Textile  Band,  under  the 
direction  of  Ray  Washburn  and  led  by 
drum  major  Sy  Lindsey,  filled  in.  They 
were  something  to  see,  in  their  best  dress 
whites  or  bright  blue  and  orange.  They 
were  indeed  the  pride  of  the  valley.  We 
would  march  from  the  old  Murrayfield 
School  up  Pleasant  street  to  H.E.  Stan- 
ton s  house  to  pay  him  homage.  He  was  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  one  of  the  few  in  the 
valley,  perhaps  the  only  one.  However  he 
didn't  always  appreciate  our  good  inten- 
tions and  would  stand  on  his  balcony  and 
tell  us  to  get  the  hell  off  his  lawn. 

School  plays,  dances  and  other  such 
activities  were  held  in  Allard's  Opera 
House.  One  play  in  particular,  in  which  I 
was  a  bumble  bee  and  my  sisters  were 
flowers  involved  everybody  in  school  — 
grades  1  to  12  —  it  was  called  "Taffy 
Ann." 

As  summer  greened  its  way  across  the 
land,  trout  jumped  in  the  streams,  hawks 
rode  thermals  in  the  flare  of  the  sun,  rivers 
rushed  and  valleys  filled.  Boys  and  corn 
grew  tall.  School  was  out  early  in  June  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  the  smell  of  new 
mown  hay  was  heavy  on  the  night  air. 
Flowers  bloomed  along  the  lanes  and  by- 
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ways  of  summer.  Families  gather  for  back- 
yard picnics.  Cook's  swimming  hole  was 
the  place  to  be  on  a  hot  summer  day.  On 
Saturday  night  the  rafters  of  North  Hall 
shook  with  square  dancers  and  from 
Allard's  Hall  came  the  whirling  sounds  of 
roller  skaters.  Most  of  the  CCC  boys 
could  be  found  there  on  a  summer  Satur- 
day night  as  their  Camp  Ten  was  halfway 
between  Huntington  and  Chester. 

The  weather  warmed,  days  grew  longer 
and  my  mother  put  fresh  bread  on  the 
window  sill  to  cool.  Margaret  Mitchell's 
book,  "Gone  with  the  Wind",  which  she 
had  started  in  1926,  came  to  the  screen  at 
last.  Hollywood  has  never  made  a  finer 
motion  picture,  bar  none.  Summer  people 
returned  to  Norwich  Lake,  their  cars 
bright  and  shiny,  roof  racks  piled  high 
with  suitcases  and  boxes.  And  we  earned 
a  few  nickles  and  dimes  running  errands 
or  selling  them  fresh  picked  berries  or 
some  of  my  mother  s  bread. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  Hun- 
tington Textile  Band  would  have  its  first 
concert.  What  a  grand  sight  it  was.  The 
lights  from  the  bandstand  would  light  up 
the  night,  an  oasis  of  light  beneath  those 
stately  Elms.  Ray  Washburn  would  raise 


his  baton  and  music  filled  the  night.  The 
band  members  were  (I  may  forget  some, 
it's  been  a  long  time.  Is  forty  years  a  long 
time?)  Orel  Dupelle.  tenor  sax;  Walter 
West,  slide  trombone;  Everett  Dwyer, 
clarinet;  his  father  Ernest,  frenchhorn; 
Guy  Baldenni,  trumpet;  Pat  Boardman, 
mellowphone;  Howard  Dingmond, 
drums;  and  there  were  others  too.  They 
played  mostly  marches,  now  and  then  a 
popular  song  of  the  day.  "Apple  Blossom 
Time"  or  "The  Beer  Barrel  Polka". 
George  Doyle  did  the  singing.  The  con- 
certs were  well  attended  and  everything 
usually  went  well. 

However,  sometimes  a  little  mischief 
would  cause  a  stir  beneath  the  Elms. 
Across  Main  Street  facing  the  bandstand 
was  the  Central  Market  and  the  Red  & 
White  Store.  As  was  customary  at  that 
time  any  fruit  or  other  perishables  that 
became  over  ripe  by  days-end  were  left  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  to  be  picked  up  by 
a  local  pig  farmer  for  feed.  However,  any 
red  blooded  American  boy  with  a  good 
arm  would  not  resist  throwing  such  things 
as  baseballs,  oranges  and  ripe  tomatoes. 
One  such  boy.  Cliff  Lombard,  short  cut- 
ting through  the  alley  caught  sight  of  a 
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box  of  melons  gone  bad.  He  knew  what 
had  to  be  done,  pick  one  up  and  throw  it. 
And  he  did!  With  a  mighty  wind-up  he  let 
fly,  straight  away  at  the  bandstand.  West, 
who  had  just  gotten  up  and  was  doing  his 
solo,  was  cut  short  So  was  his  breath  and 
his  temper.  You  guessed  it.  That  carefully 
aimed  melon  was  firmly  implanted  in  the 
bell  of  the  trombone.  All  hell  broke  loose 
on  the  bandstand  with  Walter  and  the 
police  taking  after  Clifford  who  hid  on  the 
pier  of  the  railroad  bridge. 

The  4th  of  July 

The  fullness  of  summer  embraced  us 
from  all  sides.  Barns  full  of  hay,  gardens 
pushing  ahead  full  steam.  Flowers  every- 
where. New  little  baby  animals  coming 
out  of  hiding.  Star  swept  nights  and  sun 
drenched  days. 

On  about  the  4th  of  July  firecrackers 
were  heard  all  over  town.  Everybody  had 
some  of  one  kind  or  other.  My  father  and 
neighbor  worked  on  the  Boston  &  Albany 
railroad.  They  would  bring  home  some 
signaling  torpedos  which  were  made 
like  a  charcoal  bricquet.  They  had  a  lead 
strap  which  was  shaped  to  the  rail  to  hold 
them  fast.  When  the  engine  passed  over 
them  they  went  off  with  a  hell  of  a  bang 
letting  the  engineer  know  of  trouble 
ahead.  I  remember  hearing  them  in  the 
night.  They  were  much  louder  than  any 
firecracker  you  could  buy.  Our  neighbor  s 
house  had  a  porch  just  the  right  height  for 
setdng  them  off  (about  five  feet  off  the 
ground).  The  torpedo  was  placed  on  a  flat 
rock  and  a  big  round  boulder  dropped  on 
it.  The  response  was  ear  splitting.  With  the 
houses  being  close  together,  little  kids,  old 
ladies  and  most  dogs  ran  for  shelter  out  of 
sight  and  sound.  Picnics,  ballgames, 
parades  and  fireworks,  sometimes  a  car- 
nival, filled  out  the  week  of  the  4th. 

A  summer  long  ago  was  when  the 
hobos  came  off  the  morning  train  from 


Albany  and  the  West.  They  would  come 
into  town  for  a  hand-out  Most  who  I 
remember  were  quite  lonely  men  who 
seemed  comfortable  with  theirway  of  life. 
My  mother  would  give  them  toast  and  tea 
on  the  back  steps.  On  those  steps  was 
another  sure  sign  of  summer.  A  bright  red 
Geranium  in  an  old  white  and  blue  agate 
sauce  pan  with  many  holes  and  minus  its 
handle.  And  wasn't  it  summer  when  some 
men  came  by  and  pasted  bright  new 
circus  posters  on  the  freight  house  along 
the  tracks.  It  was  the  real  big-top  then— 
Ringling  Brothers  and  Barnum  and 
Bailey.  Sometimes  a  very  much  smaller 
one  would  come  to  Huntington;  Cole 
Brothers  or  some  with  names  I  don't 
remember.  But  big  enough  to  fill  the  eyes 
of  a  small  person. 

The  trains  played  a  big  part  in  our  lives 
and  the  livelihood  of  the  town  in  those 
days.  I  remember  the  Brown  Stone 
Station  with  its  dim  lights  and  the  smell  of 
varnish  and  coal  soot  Mr.  Wall  or  Mr. 
Moyer  were  behind  the  wire  ticket 
window,  their  faces  green  from  the  visor 
they  wore  over  their  eyes.  In  the  evening 
Dick  Dwyer  would  bring  the  mail  and 
hang  the  bag  on  a  steel  arm  that  was 
attached  to  a  tall  pole.  As  the  train  sped  by 
another  arm  would  reach  out  and  pull  the 
mail  bag  inside  the  car.  At  that  time  most 
everything  came  into  town  by  freight 
There  were  warehouses  on  both  sides  of 
the  tracks,  switches,  sidings  and  little 
switch  engines.  You  could  hear  them 
working  through  the  night  They  were 
used  to  help  push  long  freights  up  the 
grade  to  Chester.  There  was  a  Round 
house  in  Chester  where  they  would  turn 
them  around  and  send  them  back  to 
Huntington. 

There  was  a  gate  at  the  crossing  before 
the  bridge.  The  gate  tender,  Mr.  Monnet 
sat  in  a  little  house.  A  bell  would  ring 
when  a  train  approached  the  crossing  up 
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at  the  woolen  mill.  He  should  then  let  the 
gate  down.  However,  if  he  was  engaged  in 
conversation  he  would  just  keep  on  talk- 
ing and  seemingly  pay  no  mind  to  the 
bell.  If  a  car  or  wagon  came  into  view  then 
the  gate  would  come  crashing  down  not 
always  missing  the  vehicle. 

You  could  take  a  train  east  to  Westfield 
or  Springfield,  or  west  to  Pittsfield  and 
Albany,  New  York.  For  just  a  few  cents.  I 
think  you  could  go  pretty  far  on  a  dollar. 
There  were  many  trains  through  town 
then.  They  were  all  coal  burners  and  they 
took  on  water  here.  The  name  given  many 
a  small  town  in  those  days  was  Jerk  water 
towns.  A  tank  or  water  main  was  near  the 
tracks.  A  long  pipe  was  swung  out  over  the 
engine  and  the  tender  would  then  "jerk" 
the  valve  open.  Thus  the  name,  (Jerk 
water). 

Summer  dwelled  at  rabbit  knoll  where 
the  river  ran  wide  and  still  and  where 
young  lovers  hid  in  shady  bowers  along 
its  banks,  where  we  fished  and  swam  and 
swung  on  grape  vines  out  over  the  water. 
The  old  American  Writing  Paper  Mill 
was  there  too,  stretching  its  ruin  along  the 
river.  It  had  dark  mysterious  cave-like 
rooms  covered  with  vines  and  moss. 
Inside  water  dripped  and  bats  hung  on 
every  splinter  of  the  sagging  ceilings. 
There  was  a  100  foot  tall  chimney  that 
must  have  housed  10,000  Swifts. 
They  would  spiral  out  and  in  every 
evening.  Quite  a  sight  against  the  saffron 
skies  of  summer.  Playing  cops  and  rob- 
bers we  died  many  times  in  that  old  mill.  I 
remember  my  brother  letting  himself 
slide  backward  through  a  cellar  window 
into  the  murky  darkness  of  one  such 
room.  Stretching  to  reach  the  floor  and 
finding  none  he  began  to  holler  like  hell. 
While  he  dug  his  fingers  into  the  rotting 
sill  he  could  see  his  life  passing  before 
him.  Some  of  us  other  boys  ran  around 
the  back  to  survey  his  plight.  Finding  the 


fioor  just  inches  away  we  just  let  him  hang 
a  few  minutes  longer. 

Summer  days  came  and  went  in  a 
parade  of  small  and  big  events,  some 
happy  and  some  sad.  Young  couples  were 
married,  babies  were  born,  people  died. 
Things  that  bring  joy  and  tears,  all  the 
things  that  make  up  days  and  months  and 
years.  And  we  grew  up  surrounded  by  love 
and  the  joys  of  day  to  day  living.  Our  joys 
were  of  the  simple  variety,  not  often  a  new 
bike  or  stereo  system  like  today.  One  of 
those  joyful  little  surprises  would  come 
from  a  stranger.  Wasn't  a  summer  morn- 
ing sunnier  when  you  found  a  little  box  of 
some  new  kind  of  cereal  between  the 
screen  door.  Or  an  armful  of  kittens  under 
the  back  porch.  Sometimes  you  even  got 
to  go  to  the  movies  in  the  city. 

WORD  CAME  ON  THE  SIX 
O'CLOCK  NEWS  WITH  LOWELL 
THOMAS.  TT  WAS  LEARNED 
TODAY  AUGUST  23,  1939  THAT  A 
RUSSIAN-GERMAN  NON-AGGRES- 
SION PACT  WAS  SIGNED  REMOV- 
ING GERMAN  FEAR  OF  A  POSSIBLE 
TWO  FRONT  WAR" 

Can  any  of  you  recall  watching  the 
window  decorator?  He  would  come  into 
town  looking  like  a  gunfighter  of  the  Old 
West.  His  horse  was  a  black  sedan.  He 
would  be  dressed  like  Johnny  Cash,  black 
suit  and  tie,  white  shirt  and  vest  He  was  a 
master  artist  with  crepe  paper.  With  a 
mouth  full  of  tacks  he  was  somewhat 
short  of  conversation.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  transformed  a  store  window,  dull  with 
winter  dust,  into  a  showcase.  This 
particular  man  however,  must  have  been 
the  most  patriotic  man  I  ever  knew  (save 
for  John  Wayne).  I  would  look  into  his 
suitcase  and  see  crepe  paper  in  every 
color  of  the  rainbow,  but  when  he  was 
through  with  a  window  it  was  always  red, 
white  and  blue. 

By  the  end  of  August  summer  things 
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were  coming  to  an  end.  The  summer 
people  were  on  the  move  again,  their 
shiny  cars  dull  with  summer  dust  from 
unpaved  country  roads.  We  were  ready  to 
go  back  to  school,  having  done  all  there 
was  to  do,  and  the  fairs  were  starting.  If  we 
were  lucky  we'd  get  to  go.  Joe  Caputo  and  I 
would  ride  our  bikes  to  Littleville  Fair. 
There  was  action  almost  every  Saturday 
too.  The  blue  haze  of  early  autumn 
touched  the  mountains  and  drifted  into 
our  valley.  Summer  waned  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  September  carried  a  hint  of  frost 
and  wood  smoke.  Days  were  short  now, 
we  were  in  the  house  much  earlier.  On  one 
such  evening  we  heard  the  news. 

SEPTEMBER  1,  1939,  GERMANY 
WITHOUT  A  DECLARATION  OF 
WAR  INVADED  POLAND.  THE 
SECOND  WORLD  WAR  HAD 
BEGUN. 

And  so  it  was  that  autumn  came  to  paint 
across  the  hills  and  night  hawks  filled  the 
sky  at  dusk.  Birds  flocked  together  getting 
ready  to  go  south.  The  moon  was  big  and 
orange  and  the  wind  herding  dark  clouds 
ever  closer  to  the  gates  of  the  earth.  The 
news  was  more  and  more  of  Europe 
and  war. 

SEPTEMBER  3,  1939,  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE  DECLARE  WAR  ON 
GERMANY.  THE  USSR  DEFEATED 
FINLAND,  DEC-JAN.  1939-40.  THE 
FIGHTING  IN  POLAND  HAD  BEEN 
BRIEF  —  A  SWIFT  VICTORY  FOR 
GERMANY.  THE  REST  OF  THE 
WINTER  WAS  INACTIVE,  THE 
BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  BEHIND 
THE  MAGINOT  LINE  BLOCKADING 
GERMANY  BY  SEA. 

1940 

In  the  summer  of  1 940  my  grandmother 
sold  her  farm  on  Norwich  Hill  and  moved 


into  town.  She  stayed  through  August  and 
returned  to  Canada  to  live  out  her  last 
years  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  where  she 
had  lived  as  a  child.  During  the  summer, 
many  farms  in  the  area  changed  hands. 
Clifford  Pero  was  busy  most  every  Satur- 
day with  an  auction.  Joe  and  I  went  to 
most  of  them.  It  was  like  going  to  a  small 
fair.  There  were  always  hot  dogs,  ham- 
burgers, and  homemade  pies. 

By  the  end  of  summer,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium  would  have  fallen  to  the 
Germans.  On  June  22nd  France  fell. 
By  October  Hungary,  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  joined  the  Axis. 

The  vehement  utterance  of  war  was  still 
only  distant  thunder  as  we  ushered  in 
another  summer.  The  last  remnants  of  the 
depression  were  left  behind.  There  was 
work  again  for  everybody.  Knightville 
Dam  was  still  under  construction.  The 
new  bridge,  which  had  been  completed  in 
1938,  was  no  longer  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Most  people  had  gotten  use  to  the 
longer  windy  walk  to  the  center  of  town 
and  getting  their  hats  blown  off  The  mill 
ran  a  full  week.  The  canal  ran  clear  and 
cold  and  Blue  Flag  bloomed  along  its 
banks.  Kids  use  to  fish  it  most  of  the 
summer.  It  was  lined  with  big  maple  trees 
and  was  always  shaded  so  the  workers 
parked  their  cars  there.  Some  men  would 
come  from  Westfield  or  other  towns  and 
for  $2.00  a  car  they  would  spend  the  day 
simonizing  and  polishing. 

Walking  down  town  on  a  summer  day 
you  would  see  the  jailor  sitting  in  front  of 
the  Town  Hall.  Chair  leaned  back  against 
the  wall,  his  wooden  leg  straight  out  he 
would  call  Joe  and  me  over  to  him.  For  a 
nickle  we'd  take  his  milk  bottle  over  to 
Pete's  (Regas)  to  be  filled  with  coffee,  for 
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15C.  There  was  always  dead  flies  in  it, 

something  Pete  seemed  to  overlook.  He 

would  fill  it  and  we'd  run  back  across  the 

park.  By  the  time  we'd  get  back  to  Bill,  the 

flies  would  be  on  top.  Well,  Old  Bill  would 

just  slosh  them  out  and  drink  his  coffee. 

With  our  nickles  we'd  run  to  Cross's 

Pharmacy  to  get  an  ice  cream  cone.  Putt 

would  scoop  out  some  of  that  good 

Albany  ice  cream  and  set  it  on  a  cone. 

Then  with  two  boney  fingers  would  push 

it  down  so  it  wouldn't  fall  off.  It  didn't 

matter  if  you  were  4  or  40  years  old,  he  did 

it  anyway.  He  was  a  very  smart  man.  He 

made  cough  syrup  and  other  remedies.  His 

brother,  Bert,  fixed  birds  with  broken  wings 

and  legs  and  some  that  were  just  sick. 
Regas'  always  had  Yankee  Pot  Roast 

on  the  menu.  There  were  always  red 
bananas  to  make  banana  splits  or  college 
ice.  He  had  water  melons  and  other  fruit 
piled  in  front  of  his  combination  store 
and  restaurant  throughout  most  of  the 
summer.  One  day  some  older  boys 
managed  to  tie  some  rope  around  one. 
They  proceeded  to  very  slowly  pull  it 
around  the  corner.  Pete,  just  stepping  out 
onto  the  sidewalk,  saw  one  of  his  water- 
melons sliding  up  the  narrow  alley  bet- 
ween his  restaurant  and  the  church.  It 


didn't  take  Pete  long  to  go  around  the 
back  and  catch  the  culprits  at  work.  Pete 
kept  a  closer  eye  on  the  melons  after 
that 

One  of  the  very  best  joys  of  summer  was 
thatyou  didn't  have  to  face  Dr.  Kissell,  the 
school  Red  Cross  dentist  If  you  were  un- 
able to  go  to  a  dentist  in  the  city  you  went 
to  Dr.  Kissell.  He'd  set  up  shop  in  the 
basement  of  the  old  Murrayfield  School. 
He  was  a  big  man  with  cat  eyes,  one 
brown  and  one  blue.  He  had  big  hands 
and  for  50C  he'd  pull  any  tooth  in  your 
head,  good  or  bad. 

Dr.  John  Huffmire  was  our  family 
doctor,  and  he  took  care  of  anything  that 
went  wrong.  From  toothaches  to  some- 
thing in  your  eye,  to  having  babies.  He 
was  always  there,  and  he  made  house 
calls  anywhere  in  the  valley  winter  and 
summer,  through  spring  mud  and  winter 
ice  and  snow.  There  should  be  a  plaque  in 
his  honor  in  the  town.  He  served  it  long 
and  well  for  50  years.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  person  who  gave  so  much  of 
himself. 

My  sister  and  I  and  the  girl  next  door 
spent  long  summer  days  playing  in  Albert 
Smith's  mill  yard.  We  had  an  old  wagon 
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for  a  house.  It  was  a  fortress  against  the 
outside  world.  The  girl  next  door  was 
blond  and  blue  eyed.  Sometimes  we 
kissed  and  she  always  tasted  like  buttered 
popcorn.  She  lived  with  her  grandmother 
and  uncle,  the  man  who  worked  with 
my  father. 

On  days  with  not  much  to  do  when  the 
fish  didn't  bite  and  the  dog  days  of  August 
were  upon  us,  Joe  and  I  just  sat.  There  was 
a  stone  wall  in  front  of  his  house  —  we'd 
sit  there  and  play  cars.  We'd  pick  every 
other  car  that  went  by  for  our  own  to  see 
who'd  end  up  with  the  best  cars.  We'd 
listen  to  ballgames  on  the  radio.  I  was  a 
Cardinal  fan  and  Joe,  the  Boston  Braves. 
Sometimes  we'd  get  in  an  argument  and 
not  have  much  to  do  with  each  other  for  a 
few  days.  I  didn't  play  baseball  but  Joe  did 
and  was  good  at  it  He  played  in  the 
Carolina  League  in  later  years.  I 
remember  going  to  watch  him  pitch  for 
the  Spindale  Owls.  That  was  in  the  early 
50's  and  I  was  in  the  Army  at  Ft.  Jackson. 
In  the  dusk  of  summer,  before  time 
rustled  her  wings  and  called  us  home,  we 
counted  cars  and  planned  another  day  in 
the  summer  of  1940. 

1941 

APRIL  6,  1941  GERMANY  LAUN- 
CHED AN  ATTACK  ON  YUGOSLA- 
VIA AND  GREECE,  GAINING  A 
RAPID  VICTORY. 

During  those  far  away  summers 
Huntington  had  a  fme  baseball  team. 
They  played  teams  from  Westfield,  Ches- 
ter, and  Russell  and  other  surrounding 
towns  and  small  city  teams.  Joe  Caputo 
and  Al  BeUsle  were  coach  and  manager. 
Some  of  the  players  were:  Charley 
LaFond,  his  brother  Butt  Ernest  Watson, 
Scott  Goodwin,  George  and  Fritz 
Moltenbrey,  Steve  Tonoli,  Joe  Green 
(Grenier),  Bill  Plankey,  Lucien  Charbon- 
neau.  Bill  Barns  and  Leon  Orcott.  Two 


boys  who  worked  on  Knightsville  Dam 
joined  the  team  also.  (I'm  sure  I've  missed 
some  but  it's  been  a  long  time.)  Charley 
LaFond,  Scott  Goodwin  and  Ernest 
Watson  could  really  put  the  good  wood  to 
that  ball;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  all 
damn  good  ball  players.  Charley  could 
pick-off  a  runner  from  a  kneeling  posi- 
tion. I've  never  seen  a  major  league 
catcher  do  that.  He  had  a  rifle  arm.  Mr. 
Ronan's  and  Dr.  Huffmire's  houses 
caught  many  a  foul  ball.  Down  along  the 
left  field  line  was  a  row  of  small  houses 
where  the  people  living  in  them  sat  on 
their  porches  to  watch  the  game.  In 
summer  twilight  we  chased  foul  balls 
among  the  jewel  weed  and  burdock.  On 
sagging  bleachers,  worn  smooth  by  time 
and  weather,  old  men  watched  and  kept 
score  with  stubby  pencils.  They  would 
write  the  hits,  runs,  and  errors  on  the 
margin  of  a  sports  page  which  they 
glanced  at  between  innings.  Sometimes 
peddlars  and  gypsies  would  park  their 
pick-ups  and  wagons  behind  the  back 
stop.  After  the  game  we  would  stay  and 
listen  to  some  pretty  wild  stories.  Their 
black  fiery  eyes  would  hold  us  spell 
bound.  I  guess  we  believed  most  every 
thing  they  told  us  at  least  until  we  got 
home.  In  the  fading  after  glow  our  mother 
would  call  us,  breaking  the  wonderous 
gypsy  spell  'til  they  returned. 

There  was  an  old  barn  near  the  ball- 
field  which  used  to  be  a  barn  for  the  paper 
mill.  After  many  years  without  use  it  still 
had  a  musty  smell  of  old  hay,  wood  and 
leather.  Its  cobweb  rafters  were  lighted 
by  dusty  shafts  of  sun  coming  through 
the  knotholes  and  missing  boards  and 
shingles.  We  played  hide  and  seek  and 
cowboys  and  Indians  on  summer  after- 
noons. Sometimes  bigger  boys  and  girls 
would  come  and  chase  us  out  For  them  it 
was  their  own  Shangrila,  a  secret  place 
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where  only  love  and  summer  dwelled.  If 
that  old  barn  were  still  standing  I'm  sure  it 
would  still  be  haunted  by  the  smiling 
ghost  of  lost  innocence;  little  fragments  of 
life  left  behind  with  the  heart  beats  and 
sighs  of  long  ago  summer  afternoons. 

Tim  Fisk's  garage  was  another  place 
with  a  character  all  its  own.  Not  as  earthy 
as  the  old  bam  but  of  iron  and  steel  and 
oil  and  paint.  It  had  hundreds  of  things 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  and  walls, 
pictures  of  pretty  girls  and  automobiles. 
Little  signs  read  "Pay  today  trust 
tomorrow"  or  "In  God  we  trust- all  others 
pay  cash."  Elmer  Finney's  stable  was 
nearby.  A  huge  Elm  tree  shaded  most  of 
the  yard.  This  was  in  fact  Huntington's 
only  back  alley.  There  the  stores  discar- 
ded empty  boxes,  crates,  wooden  kegs  and 
spoiled  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  a  word,  a 
potpourri  of  smells  and  sounds  of 
summer. 

In  the  summer  of  1941  Bing  Crosby 
reluctantly  recorded  a  song  he  didn't 
think  would  sell.  Irving  Berlin  had  written 
it  for  a  movie  titled  "Holiday  Inn".  The 
song  "White  Christmas"  to  this  day  has 


sold  upwards  of  50  million,  the  biggest 
single  selling  hit  ever  recorded. 

The  United  States,  though  it  had  been 
determined  to  stay  neutral,  was  being 
drawn  closer  to  war.  England  was  near 
collapse  early  in  the  spring  of  1941.  In 
August  lend-lease  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Arms  and  supplies  began 
to  flow  to  England  to  protect  its  shipping 
from  attacks  by  German  U-Boats.  The 
U.S.  occupied  Greenland  and  later 
Iceland.  As  the  end  of  another  summer 
neared,  the  talk  of  the  U.S.  getting  into  the 
war  was  increasingly  heard. 

Labor  Day  weekend  was  the  truly  last 
day  of  summer.  The  city  people  for  most 
part  were  gone.  Their  cottages  were  shut- 
tered and  chains  and  gates  put  across 
driveways.  You  could  find  more  empty 
seats  in  church  and  a  place  to  park  in  the 
center  of  town.  Life  was  getting  back  to 
normal,  Knightvilie  Dam  was  completed. 
The  sprawling  ugly  bridge  that  had  taken 
too  much  of  old  Huntington  had  been 
finished  in  1938.  It  left  Huntington  less  of 
a  town.  The  old  Murrayfield  School  had 
burned  down  —  a  new  modem  one  was 
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being  built. 

Summer  ended  with  a  parade  on  Labor 
Day.  The  band  had  assembled  at  the 
woolen  mill.  Ray  Washburn  looking  over 
his  ranks  saw  that  the  newest  member  still 
had  not  arrived.  Lionel  Gobelle  was  that 
unaccounted  for  face.  It  seemed  he  and  a 
friend,  the  meat  cutter  at  the  Red  and 
White  Store,  had  taken  off  on  a  weekend 
of  hell  raising  in  upper  New  York  State. 
After  some  milling  around,  Lionel 
dashed  into  the  ranks,  somewhat  unsteady. 
The  parade  formed.  Washburn  struck  up 
the  band.  The  thunder  of  Sousa's  "Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever'  went  off  in  Lionel's 
head  like  Howard  Dingmond  pounding  a 
thousand  drums.  Coming  up  on  the 
uneven  railroad  crossing  Lionel's  feet 
payed  no  mind  to  his  blurry  eyes.  He 
stumbled.  The  mouthpiece  of  his  horn 
knocked  out  two  fillings  which  he  blew 
into  the  instrument  lodging  in  the  keys, 
sending  out  an  assortment  of  strange 
sounds.  This  caused  drum  major  Si 
Lindsey  to  drop  his  baton,  something 
unthinkable.  In  that  instant  Lionel  knew 
he  was  through  as  a  musician. 

School  started  after  Labor  Day  and  for 
a  while  time  stood  still  in  the  valley. 

All  though  the  summer  ambitious 
Japan  had  made  aggressive  moves  to 
increase  its  power  at  the  expense  of  its 
neighbors,  China,  Indo-China  and 
Thailand.  These  acts  provoked  protests 
from  the  U.S.  Efforts  to  reach  a  peaceful 
agreement  ended.  Without  warning 
Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Malaya  on  December 
7th,  1941. 1  remember  school  getting  out  at 
noon  on  December  8th.  The  U.S.  declared 
war  on  Japan,  within  a  few  days  Germany 
and  Italy  declared  war  on  the  U.S. 
1942 

Sitting  on  Prospect  Rock  that  summer 
the  Valley  looked  much  the  same.  The 


neat  white  houses  along  the  west  branch 
of  the  Westfield  River  had  backyards  with 
an  assortment  of  sheds,  chicken  coops 
and  small  barns  to  house  a  horse  or  cow. 
There  were  physical  changes  mentioned 
before.  A  new  bridge,  the  new  school  and 
6  or  8  buildings  were  gone  forever.  People 
worked  at  the  woolen  mill  and  Cortland 
in  Chester,  DuPont  in  Crescent  Mills  and 
the  paper  mills  in  Russell.  They  came 
home  from  work  to  watch  the  hometown 
ball  team,  a  school  play  or  to  sit  through  a 
dozen  graduation  exercises. 

The  Angelus  still  rang  at  6  o'clock  and 
we,  at  13,  were  content  with  the  day  to  day 
joys  of  small  town  life.  But  down  on  the 
streets  in  the  houses,  stores  and  mills, 
nothing  was  the  same  or  ever  would  be  the 
same  again.  The  war  has  come  home.  By 
mid  summer  1942,  many  young  men  had 
gone  to  war,  now  it  touched  our  lives.  My 
brother  was  somewhere  in  Europe  or 
North  Africa.  Letters  coming  from  him 
had  sentences  cut  out  of  them,  things  we 
were  not  supposed  to  know.  Cars  ran  on 
recap  and  retread  tires  and  every  family 
had  ration  stamps  for  meat,  butter  and 
sugar.  There  was  a  lot  of  swapping  and 
dealing  for  gas  stamps.  On  radio  Grace 
Fields  would  come  on  with  a  bit  of  a  song 
and  a  story.  Grim  voiced  Edward  R 
Murrow  could  be  heard  from  Europe 
almost  nightly. 

The  early  weeks  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
were  disastrous  for  the  U.S.  Our  fieet  had 
taken  a  beating  at  Pearl  Harbor  with 
Hickum  Field  and  Schofield  barracks 
badly  damaged  By  mid  1942  the  Japanese 
had  reached  the  Aleutians.  However  the 
darkest  days  of  the  war  came  in  the  late 
summer  of  "42".  Axis  Forces  under 
Rommel  were  sweeping  across  North 
Africa  to  Egypt  Stalingrad  was  in  the 
path  of  a  massive  offensive.  German  U- 
boats  were  sinking  ships  even  to  the  very 
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shores  of  the  United  States.  Yet  even  with 
these  victories  the  Axis  war  machine  was 
beginning  to  show  some  strain.  It  had 
been  in  battle  already  going  on  four  years. 
The  first  successes  against  Japan  came 
on  August  7,  1942  with  landings  on 
Guadalcanal  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 
This  was  the  turning  point. 

As  summer  deepened  into  autumn 
more  and  more  boys  and  men  were  called 
to  arms.  Just  about  every  house  in  town 
had  a  little  pennant  hanging  in  a  window. 
Air  raid  drills  were  more  frequent  and 
some  cars  had  their  head  lamps  painted 
half  blacL  In  the  cities  theater  marquees 
were  turned  off  to  save  fuel.  This  was 
called  a  Brown  Out 

The  list  of  names  on  the  honor  roll  in 
the  park  grew  from  one  column  to  two 
columns,  then  three.  And  all  too  often 
word  would  come  to  someone  close  we 
knew.  A  brother,  son,  husband  or  uncle 
had  been  killed  or  wounded  somewhere 
in  Europe  in  towns  with  unpronouncable 
names  or  on  some  speck  of  land  in  the 
Pacific  with  no  names  at  all.  The  war 
though  far  away  didn  t  seem  that  way  now 
as  it  took  much  from  us  every  time  there 
was  a  farewell. 


By  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1942  the 
war  was  deep  set  into  our  lives.  Kate 
Smith  was  singing  "God  Bless  America" 
and  selling  war  bonds.  Bob  Hope  was 
keeping  us  laughing  and  letting  the  boys 
know  they  were  not  forgotten.  Hollywood 
was  grinding  out  war  movies  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  month.  People  worked  24  hours  a 
day  and  we  enjoyed  something  called 
daylight  saving  time.  Most  of  the  ball 
team  had  been  drafted  so  the  ball  field 
was  now  most  always  an  empty  lot.  I  don't 
recall  much  Little  League  in  those  days. 
The  band,  its  ranks  depleted,  suffered  the 
loss  of  Ray  Washburn,  who  died  during 
the  winter.  Stan  Woject  came  over  from 
Springfield  bringing  a  few  musicians 
with  him.  That  was  short  lived 
however,  as  gas  rationing  made  it  difficult 
getting  here  and  so  it  was  soon  aban- 
doned. The  music  under  the  Elms 
became  only  an  echo  and  that  was  heard 
only  by  a  few  who  hold  such  things  dear 
in  their  hearts.  In  the  summer  of  1942 
though  the  world  was  coming  apart  you 
could  still  hear  a  lark  singing  on  a  fence 
post  along  a  dirt  road.  Here  at  least  there 
was  still  peace  and  love.  The  hate  never 
came  to  our  Island  in  the  Trees. 
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Family  Reunions 


by  Donald  Van  Court  Birrell 


My  mother  s  family  was  a  large  one, 
consisting  of  Uncle  Will,  Uncle  Har, 
Uncle  Ed  and  Uncle  Tom;  Aunt  Edith, 
Aunt  Mabel,  Aunt  Jessie  and  my  mother, 
Henrietta.  Another  Uncle  who  died 
before  I  was  born  was  Uncle  Garfield. 
Uncle  Will  was  the  oldest.  My  mother  the 
next  and  Uncle  Tom  the  youngest.  When 
we  all  got  together,  as  we  did  every  Fourth 
of  July  and  Thanksgiving,  there  were 
added  Aunt  Meda,  wife  of  Uncle  Will, 
Aunt  Stella,  wife  of  Uncle  Ed,  Aunt  Mary, 
wife  of  Uncle  Har,  Walt,  husband  of  Aunt 
Mabel,  and  his  brother  Clifford.  Howard, 
Edith's  husband  and,  of  course  my 
mother  Henrietta  and  father  Frank.  The 
children  consisted  of  myself,  the  eldest 
and  Paul  my  brother,  Dorothy,  Lucy  and 
Virginia,  Aunt  Edith's  children  and 
Louise.  Uncle  Ed's  daughter.  The 
Patriarch  of  the  group  was  my  Grand- 
father, Charles  Paul  Zimmerman  with 
my  Grandmother  Louise  (Fisher).  In  all 
more  than  20  persons. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  lived 
in  a  two-story  mid-victorian  house  with 
the  un-married  daughters,  Jessie  and 
Mabel.  The  house  had  a  full  porch  on  2 
sides  with  ginger-bread  decorative  trim- 
mings and  above  it  an  open  sun  deck 
access  to  which  could  be  obtained 
through  the  2nd  storey  windows.  There 
was  a  large  lot  surrounding  the  house 
planted  with  rose  bushes,  berry  bushes 
and  a  vegetable  garden.  The  front  lawn 
ended  in  a  terrace  to  a  flagstone  sidewalk 
with  maple  trees  planted  in  the  parking 
strip.  My  family  lived  within  easy  walking 
distance  and  I  visited  their  home  frequen- 


tly. My  favorite  pastime  was  to  play  the 
player-piano  with  its  perforated  music 
rolls.  Aunt  Mabel  would  call  downstairs, 
"Don't  play  that  so  fast"  Aunt  Mabel 
taught  me  how  to  manicure  my  finger- 
nails among  other  niceties. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  the  annual 
occasion  for  family  reunions  with 
bang-up  fireworks  such  as  succeeding 
generations  have  never  seen  the  like.  The 
explosives  included  several  cartons  of  3" 
Chinese  fire-crackers,  cannon  crackers 
from  6"  to  8"  and  1"  and  2"  in  diameter, 
Roman  Candles,  skyrockets,  pin-wheels 
and  hot-air  balloons  heated  with  candles. 
The  porch  and  garden  was  decorated  with 
Japanese  lanterns  illuminated  with 
candles.  Several  of  the  "boys"  —  young 
men  —  threw  a  cannon  cracker  from  the 
porch  sun  deck  and  blew  an  18"  crater  in 
Grandfather's  front  lawn  and  of  course 
Grandfather  blew  his  top.  My  participa- 
tion in  the  festivities  consisted  of  loading 
small  crackers  into  an  iron  cannon 
and  igniting  them  individually  with  a 
delightful  pop.  So  far  as  I  remember  no 
casualties  ever  resulted  nor  did  any  fires 
result  from  the  Roman  Candles  or  the  fire 
balloons.  It  was  ever  a  memorable 
occasion. 

Such  gathering  usually  called  for  home 
made  ice  cream,  but  for  the  crowd  to  be 
fed  Neopolitan  bricks  were  purchased 
that  contained  a  center  of  delicious 
raspberry  ice.  All  the  grandchildren  were 
served  in  the  garden  at  card  tables  and 
solicitous  Aunts  insisted  in  taking  box- 
camera  pictures  and  the  action  required 
each  child  to  be  eating  his  ice  cream. 
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Yours  truly  used  to  carefully  shave  all  of 
the  ice  cream  from  around  the  raspberry 
ice  and  then  revel  in  the  tart  savory  sher- 
ert  as  a  last  morsel.  When  pictures  were  to 
be  taken  most  of  the  kids  had  already 
demolished  their  portions,  so.  of  course 
any  remaining  on  other  plates  had  to  be 
shared  for  picture  taking  posterity  —  and 
guess  who  was  robbed  of  his  cherished 
raspberry  ice.  I  never  forgot  or  forgave 
culprits.  Adults  never  understand! 


Thanksgiving  Day  reunions  were  less 
boisterous  but  a  large  dining  room  table 
was  required  —  and  the  largest  turkey  I 
ever  beheld.  Creamed  onions  appeared 
to  be  the  serving  that  created  the  most 
conversation  and  those  who  for  reasons  I 
subsequently  learned,  usually  abstained, 
indulged  to  the  limit.  Grandfather  carved 
and  served  the  turkey  and  no  one  could 
eat  until  everyone  was  served,  with  no 
seconds,  until  Grandfather  had  finished 
his  own  first  serving. 


THE  HARMONIZER 

The  kitten  played  with  the  mouse  and  pawed, 

And  the  mouse  ran  away  lest  he  be  clawed. 

The  puppies  barked  and  disrupted  the  poise 

Of  the  cat  who  left  to  avoid  the  noise. 

The  horse  would  whinny  and  kick  and  rear 

Till  the  dogs  took  flight  in  a  rout  of fear. 

But  when  little  Miss  Boo  brought  a  bit  of  cheese, 

A  catnip  sprig  and  a  shoe  to  tease, 

A  sugar  lump  and  a  sunny  smile. 

And  took  her  seat  on  the  top  of  the  stile. 

Mouse  and  kitten  and  pony  and  pup 

Forgot  their  feuds  and  came  romping  up 

To  share  in  the  thoughtful  gifts  and  fun 

Of  a  little  girl  who  loved  everyone. 

—  Clifton  J.  Noble 
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Grandma  Wright 

And  Memories  Of  Worthington 


By  Doris  Viets  O'Brien 


Old  Parsonage 


This  is  a  story  about  my  Great 
Grandma  Wright,  and  my  love  of 
Worthington.  Great  Grandma  lived  in 
Worthington,  on  West  Street,  in  the  old 
parsonage.  Her  husband  was  John 
Wright  I  think  there  were  three  children. 
The  oldest  one,  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw. 
His  name  was  Albert.  There  were  two 
girls,  Hattie  and  Louise.  Louise  was  my 
Grandmother  Viets. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  remember 
going  up  to  see  Great  Grandma.  My 


father,  Clifton  Viets,  and  his  father 
William  used  to  take  me  on  a  train  to 
Williamsburg.  Then  they  hired  a  horse 
and  carriage  to  go  to  Worthington.  When 
we  would  get  to  the  foot  of  Mason  s  Hill, 
they  would  walk  to  the  top,  and  I  could 
drive  the  horse.  (They  felt  sorry  for  the 
horse  pulling  all  of  us  up  the  hill,  after  the 
long  journey). 

Every  time  we  went  up  to  Worthington, 
Td  have  a  goody  bag  for  Great  Grandma. 
Always  a  few  rolls  of  Necco  Wafers  and 
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some  fruit,  especially  bananas.  As  soon  as 
she  would  get  the  Necco  Wafers,  she 
would  hide  them  in  a  little  door  in  the  side 
of  the  chimney  in  the  front  room.  Her 
given  name  was  Pheobe.  I  thought  it 
was  beautiful. 

Many  years  later,  in  1921,  my  Dad  built 
a  cottage  across  the  street.  Those  were  the 
best  days  of  my  life.  Dances  at  Lyceum 
Hall  and  South  Worthington.  I  guess  I 
knew  everyone  in  town.  My  best  friend 
was  Ethel  Zarr.  Another  one  was 
Marguerite  Johnson,  who  was  a  teacher 
in  town  for  many  years. 

We  used  to  go  on  hayrides  to  Chuckle 
Allen's,  where  we  would  have  a  "Husking 
Bee".  Del  Bernier  used  to  take  us  in  his 
Dad's  truck.  Those  back  roads  were 
DARK,  and  the  truck  didn't  have  head 
lights  like  they  do  now.  It  had  little  teeny 
lights  that  were  perhaps  run  by  kerosene. 
Something  about  as  bright  as  a  jar  of 
lightning  bugs. 

When  Ted  Zarr  went  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  he  left  his  horse  with  me.  "Peggy 
Darling"  was  balky,  and  wouldn't  budge 
for  anyone  except  me.  She  had  a  two 
wheeled  sulky.  Sometimes  we  drove  all 
the  way  to  South  Worthington  in  it,  to  go 


to  the  dance.  Kids  today  don't  know  what 
fun  is. 

On  a  nice  sunny  day,  the  family  would 
go  for  a  walk,  over  to  Sam  Hill's.  I  can 
remember  our  first  visit,  when  they 
showed  us  the  "Peep  holes"  in  the  walls 
where  they  watched  for  Indians  coming 
up  the  very  steep  hill.  The  holes  were  big 
enough  to  put  the  tip  of  the  rifle  in.  Across 
the  street  from  the  house,  there  were 
several  foundations  of  Indian  teepees. 
They  may  be  still  there.  I  haven't  been 
there  in  many  years. 

My  Dad  was  a  small  boy  during  the 
blizzard  of  1888.  They  lived  down 
near  the  Church,  between  the  Porter 
homestead  and  the  Church.  He  told  us 
that  Grandpa  and  Uncle  Burdette  had 
TO  GO  OUT  THE  UPSTAIRS  BED- 
ROOM WINDOW  TO  GET  IN  TO  THE 
HAYLOFT  OF  THE  BARN  TO  FEED 
AND  MILK  THE  COWS. 

Grandpa  was  one  of  the  men  who  put 
the  Maple  trees  around  the  Church.  Great 
Grandma's  house  is  no  longer  as  I 
remember  it  It  was  bought  several  years 
ago  by  some  people  who  remodeled  it  I've 
been  told  that  it  is  very  lovely. 


Lyceum  Hall 
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The  High  Pasture 


Elizabeth  Conant  Cook 


As  more  and  more  cars  wheel  off  the 
interstate  highways  and  the  turnpikes  to 
discover  western  New  England  and  as 
visitors  become  part-time  residents  of  the 
hill  towns,  a  recollection  of  an  earlier 
discovery  of  these  parts  may  hold  some 
interest.  Nearly  sixty  years  ago,  in  the 
period  between  the  World  Wars,  these 
hills  and  valleys  grew  increasingly  remote 
work  had  to  be  sought  elsewhere  since 
mill  sites  along  the  streams  had  been 
abandoned  and  farms  among  the  hill- 
sides shrank  to  clearing  about  the 
farmlands.  At  that  time  it  appeared  to  be  a 
countryside  in  which  people  clustered  in 
villages,  if  they  stayed  at  all.  with  a  whole 
realm  of  upland  surrendered  to  nature, 
but  to  a  child  it  offered  endless  hours  of 
exploration  and  delightful  freedom  with 
not  a  soul  in  sight. 

My  own  family  moved  to  western 
Massachusetts  in  the  1920's  and  even- 
tually the  old  farm  where  we  settled,  with 
the  eastern  face  of  the  Berkshires  rising 
right  across  the  road,  was  restored  to 
productivity.  More  pasture  for  our  beef 
cattle  became  a  necessity,  and  as  inquiry 
was  made  about  the  town  for  pastures  to 
lease,  one  friend  made  the  comment  that 
he  knew  just  the  place  only  it  was  some 
miles  away  up  in  the  hills.  Since  his 
family  was  about  to  go  blueberrying  there, 
we  were  invited  to  go  along. 

"Ever  picked  high  bush  blueberries?"  our 
friend  asked. 


"No,  only  the  low  bush  kind.""  my 
mother  replied. 

"Ah,  well,  then  you  haven't  really 
picked  berries,"  was  the  reply.  "Bring 
plenty  of  buckets.  You  11  need  'em." 

On  the  appointed  day  we  trailed  our 
friends  up  along  the  dirt  roads  of 
Montgomery,  across  Norwich  Bridge, 
and  on  up  more  narrow,  dusty  roads 
straight  into  the  hills  until  we  reached 
high  ground  at  Chester  Center.  There  we 
passed  that  quiet  landmark  of  white 
church  and  three  houses  into  an  upland 
returning  to  woods,  following  narrow, 
grassy  tracks  accompanied  by  stone 
walls,  until  we  neared  the  western  slope  of 
the  plateau  and  found  before  us  an  open 
sweep  of  mowing,  a  tumbling  stream  and 
extensive,  brushy  pastures.  House  and 
barn  appeared  forlorn  in  this  fastness  with 
only  a  stonewalled  cemetery  for  company. 

We  deployed  into  the  big  pasture,  acres 
of  it  to  pick  berries.  Our  friends  brought 
out  a  quantity  of  milk  pails.  We  emerged 
from  the  car  with  all  the  lard  buckets  my 
mother  could  lay  her  hands  on.  She  was 
shocked. 

"You  can't  possibly  fill  all  those!"  she 
exclaimed,  watching  the  row  of  milk 
pails  grow. 

"Just  wait  and  see!" 

Then  we  trooped  off  with  each  member 
of  the  two  families  fanning  out  to  find  a 
favorite,  heavily  laden  bush  of  one's  own, 
often  hidden  from  the  others.  There  was 
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lots  of  choice.  The  berries,  unlike  the  low 
bush  variety,  appeared  to  be  huge,  as  blue 
as  the  sky  overhead,  and  quite  succulent. 
They  poured  into  our  buckets  and  into 
mouths  as  well.  Somehow  a  container  was 
found  that  we  could  use  as  a  berry 
reservoir  and  we  trooped  back  and  forth 
to  empty  our  overflowing  lard  buckets. 
Time  passed  quickly;  it  only  seemed  an 
hour  before  we  had  picked  all  the  berries 
we  needed.  While  the  men  viewed  the 
immense  pasture  and  admired  lush  grass 
underfoot,  we  scurried  uphill  amid  sweet 
fern  and  hardback  into  the  woods  to 
discover  springs,  to  run  along  stone  walls, 
to  climb  to  the  highest  point  and  gaze  out 
over  the  mowing  below  toward  the  blue 
waves  of  the  Berkshires  to  the  west.  We 
became  infected  with  a  combination  of 
beauty  and  freedom,  as  well  as  stuffed 
with  berries. 

We  returned  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  Cattle  were  brought  up  in  early  May 
to  roam  the  high  pasture  and  to  calve 
during  the  summer,  but  the  bull;  who 
accompanied  them,  needed  grain  from 
time  to  time.  That  made  an  excuse  for 
frequent  Sunday  afternoon  drives.  Young 
heifers,  running  wild  after  the  cows 
returned  home  in  early  October,  had  to  be 
rounded  up  at  first  snow  when  they  finally 
gathered  at  the  pasture  gate.  One  summer 
we  camped  in  the  upper  mowing  after  the 
hay  had  been  taken  off,  picked  berries, 
roamed  to  our  heart's  content,  slept  under 
the  stars,  listened  to  the  echoes  of  the 
trains  thumping  and  hooting  their  way  up 
the  west  branch  of  the  Westfield  River, 
and  watched  the  distant  blink  of  the 
airway  light  on  top  of  Cobble  Mountain. 
There  was  also  the  memorable  summer 
that  dogs  ate  up  all  the  meat  stored  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car.  We  enjoyed  a  skimpy 
picnic  that  day! 

A  preliminary  survey  was  ventured  in 
April  1936  after  the  great  flood.  We  knew 


the  hillside  would  still  be  there,  but  were 
the  roads?  Would  it  be  possible  to  bring 
cattle  up  in  a  few  weeks  time?  The  answer 
lay  much  in  doubt  as  we  viewed  the  flood 
damage  along  the  Westfield  Valley. 
Indeed,  I  for  one,  could  not  forget  that 
flood  for  I  had  been  at  Westfield  High 
School  the  day  it  crested  and  was  called 
out  of  school  early  in  order  to  make  a  safe 
crossing  of  the  river  and  get  home.  That 
angry  turbulence  pouring  through  the 
city  had  been  a  frightening  sight.  Up 
along  the  valley  in  the  flood's  aftermath 
rocks  were  strewn  everywhere,  trees 
uprooted,  buildings  smashed  and  bridges 
and  roads  washed  out.  Somehow  we 
managed  to  pick  up  a  circuitous  way  to 
Chester,  then  turn  north  on  the 
Middlefield  Road  where  we  found  the 
bridges  secure  above  both  railroad  and 
stream.  Then  we  started  up  Johnson  Hill 
Road.  The  roadbed  was  rough  and  rutted 
as  it  often  had  been  before,  but  around  a 
bend  in  the  hill  we  discovered  the  road 
had  vanished  altogether;  nothing 
remained  but  the  naked,  granite  bones  of 
the  ridge  with  a  shrunken  stream  poking 
cheerfully  amid  the  rocky  ruins  of  the 
road.  That  day  we  climbed  the  hill  on  foot, 
up  a  staircase  of  rock  and  ledge,  to  reach 
the  top  and  then  found  the  familiar  way 
down  to  the  Ingell  farm.  The  dwelling  lay 
as  secure  as  always,  accompanied  by  its 
barn  and  sheds,  but  when  we  knocked  on 
the  door  and  Mert  Ingell  appeared  his  jaw 
dropped.  It  must  have  seemed  to  him  we 
had  parachuted  in!  He  had  not  seen 
another  living  soul  since  Thanksgiving! 
That  was  true  isolation. 

On  another  occasion  years  later  in  the 
late  fall,  we  hiked  over  the  Abbott  Hill 
land,  still  open,  but  fast  closing  in  with 
woods.  We  passed  over  the  spring-fed 
brook  tumbling  rapidly  along  its  bed, 
climbed  up  the  road,  barely  more  than  a 
track  between  high  stone  walls,  some  of 
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Picking  Blueberries 
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the  loveliest  walls  ever  seen,  and  reached 
level,  open  ground.  An  abandonded  lane 
trailed  away  to  the  south  and  another 
westward  over  Abbott  Hill  in  an  ancient 
trace  that  pitched  down  into  Chester 
Village,  but  we  turned  north  through 
fields  of  dry,  frosted  weeds.  At  one  point 
we  paused  and  turned.  Not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  away  stood  a  large  buck 
with  a  full  rack  of  horns.  No  one  moved; 
not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  buck 
surveyed  us  with  dignity  for  a  long,  long 
moment  and  then  moved  off  into  the 


woods;  he  was  the  true  owner  of  the  land. 
People  may  have  abandoned  the  place, 
their  buildings  crumbled,  only  the  tracery 
of  their  walls  remaining,  but  nature 
triumphed. 

In  my  mind  the  buck  against  the  woods 
of  Abbot  Hill  has  remained  a  talisman,  a 
symbol  of  the  passing  of  freedom  and  of 
youth.  World  War  II  intervened  and  it  was 
years  before  I  came  back  for  a  visit,  much 
too  long  a  time  before  I  tasted  a  high  bush 
blueberry  again. 


A  Part  of  Me 


by  William  S.  Hart 

A  part  of  me  is  in  the  sun 
and  in  the  changing  tides; 
I've  also  kinship  with  the  stars, 
as  through  the  skies  they  glide. 

I  look  upon  a  running  brook, 

or  see  a  growing  tree 

and  somehow,  way  down  deep  inside, 

I  knew  they're  part  of  me. 

We're  all  tied  into  nature'  ways, 
reflected  in  the  fields, 
as  all  the  grand  and  growing  things, 
give  forth  their  ready  yield. 

With  everything  that's  right  and  true, 
I  feel  a  common  bond, 
as  Spirit  sends  its  message  dear, 
out  from  the  great  beyond. 
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Ferns  crowd  close  along  the  banks, 
their  smell  hangs  in  the  air; 
just  beyond,  some  wild  flowers  bloom, 
the  sun  shines  warmly  there. 

Cool  and  calm  the  pleasant  breeze, 
the  water's  fresh  and  clean; 
ease  the  pounding  of  your  heart, 
while  blending  with  this  scene. 
./<// 


In  the  stillness  of  this  place, 
I  find  my  peace  at  last; 
how  lucky  to  stumble  on 
this  scene  linked  to  the  past 


—  William  S.  Han       ■;(/ v/,'/-,''// 
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LIZZIE  DELL  WALLACE  CHILDS 


PART  III 


by  Frances  Knox  Childs 
Continued  From  Spring  1986 


When  Lizzie  and  Irving  went  to  Deer- 
field  they  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  Childs  relatives.  At  the  reception  given 
soon  after  their  arrival  there  were 
fourteen  present  by  the  name  of  Childs. 
For  several  generations  the  Childs  name 
had  been  prominent  in  the  town,  for  not 
long  after  the  Indian  attack,  Samuel 
Child,  a  young  man  of  Barnstable,  moved 
to  Deerfield.  Irving  s  great-grandfather 
was  born  in  Deerfield  and  was  one  of 
Samuel's  descendants. 

Lizzie  and  Irving  enjoyed  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  their  relatives. 
There  were  Uncle  Henry,  Cousin  Jennie, 
Aunt  Marion  and  ever  so  many  more. 
Aunt  Lucy  frequently  brought  to  the 
parsonage  a  delicious  pie  or  some  other 
product  of  her  baking.  At  holiday  time  it 
was  the  Apple  Pudding  Pie,  a  Childs 
specialty. 

A  number  of  home  industries  flour- 
ished in  Deerfield.  Basketry  was  one  of 
them.  Cousin  Eleanor  Stebbins  had  a 
salesroom  in  her  home  and  asked  Irving 
to  make  baskets  for  her.  During  his  spare 
time  he  added  quite  a  little  to  his  small 
salary  making  sandwich,  strawberry, 
waste  and  work  baskets.  Lizzie  also 
worked  on  baskets.  She  started  them,  and 
when  she  had  the  bottom  done,  turned 
them  over  to  Irving  to  finish. 

During  the  years  they  were  in  Deerfield 
Lizzie  had  a  few  piano  pupils,  was  the 
town  librarian  for  a  while,  boarded  a 
teacher  some  of  the  time,  was  a  pianist  at 
the  church,  had  the  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting  every  Friday  after- 


noon, was  active  in  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  and  taught  the  adult 
Sunday  School  class.  Irving  was  unable  to 
stay  for  Sunday  School  for  he  had  not 
been  in  Deerfield  very  long  when  he  took 
on  the  responsibility  of  two  other 
churches.  Traveling  with  faithful  Bonnie 
he  crossed  the  ford  in  the  Deerfield  River 
and  had  a  Sunday  afternoon  service  in 
West  Deerfield  and  an  evening  service  in 
West  Greenfield. 

Two  months  after  Lizzie  arrived  in 
Deerfield  William  Hobart  Childs  was 
born,  and  before  the  time  came  for  the 
family  to  leave  Deerfield,  Marion  and 
Arthur  Wallace  had  arrived.  Lizzie's 
sleep  was  often  broken  by  the  care  of  the 
children,  but  especially  because  of  the 
illnesses  and  asthmatic  attacks  of 
Gertrude.  The  child  breathed  so  hard  at 
times  that  her  bed  shook.  In  order  to  stay 
awake  those  long  nights  that  she  watched 
her  by  her  bedside  Lizzie  frequently 
worked  on  baskets. 

The  most  unforgetable  character  in 
Deerfield  for  the  Childs  family  was 
Deacon  Greenough.  Despite  all  his 
eccentricities  he  became  deeply  attached 
to  the  Childs  and  visited  them  after  they 
left  Deerfield  each  year  as  long  as  his 
health  allowed. 

One  Sunday  there  were  several  strangers 
at  church  and  they  remained  for  Lizzie's 
Sunday  School  class.  When  she  reached 
home  and  was  preparing  dinner.  Deacon 
Greenough,  a  member  of  the  class,  strode 
into  the  parsonage  and  asked,  "Who  were 
those  strangers?"  Lizzie  said  she  did  not 
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know;  she  had  never  seen  them  before.  He 
repHed  that  they  were  spies,  spying  out  the 
land,  and  he  repeated  this  several  times. 
His  fears  proved  true,  for  the  people  were 
from  Granby  and  were  looking  for  a 
minister,  and  they  soon  invited  Irving  to 
become  the  pastor  of  their  church. 

Granby  was  a  lovely  country  village  a 
few  miles  northeast  of  Holyoke.  The 
Congregational  church  stood  at  the  top  of 
a  gradual  rise  of  land  surrounded  by  a 
great  expanse  of  lawn  and  trees.  With  its 
simple  well  proportioned  lines  and  its  tall 
steeple  the  church  was  a  landmark  in  the 
town.  A  pipe  organ  had  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  during  Irving's  pastorate  fre- 
quently Lizzie  was  the  organist 

Irving  and  Lizzie  moved  to  Granby 
near  the  end  of  April  in  1913.  Bonnie  had 
provided  reliable  transportation  in  both 
Benson  and  Deerfield  and  came  to 
Granby  with  the  family.  Irving,  however, 
had  become  much  interested  in  the 
automobiles  that  were  beginning  to 
appear,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  Bonnie 
had  been  replaced  with  a  Model  T 
Ford. 

Each  time  Irving  wanted  to  start  the  car 
he  stood  at  its  front  and  cranked  it.  When 
it  was  necessary  to  put  gasoline  in  the  car 
the  front  seat  cushion  had  to  be  removed 
for  the  gasoline  tank  was  under  it  If 
Irving  needed  to  drive  after  dark  he  had  to 
get  out  of  the  car,  open  the  headlights  and 
light  the  acetylene  gas  lights.  The  narrow 
tires  that  carried  an  air  pressure  of  at  least 
sixty  pounds  were  apt  to  blow  out,  but  it 
was  a  wonderful  machine.  A  couple  of 
weeks  passed  before  Lizzie  had  her  first 
ride  in  it  She  had  felt  it  was  an  extra- 
vagance to  buy  the  automobile,  but 
finally  became  resigned  to  it 

Lizzie  s  fifth  child,  Stephen  Ellsworth, 
was  born  about  a  year  after  the  move  to 
Granby.  Lizzie  was  a  very  busy  mother 
with  her  family,  her  church  activities,  and 
her  piano  pupils.  Four  maiden  ladies,  the 


Kellogg  sisters,  living  next  to  the 
parsonage  helped  with  the  sewing  for  the 
children  and  became  especially  attached 
to  Arthur,  reading  to  him  and  supervising 
his  play. 

The  five  years  in  Granby  passed 
pleasantly,  but  in  May  of  1918  again  the 
family  possessions  were  packed  and  all 
moved  from  the  undulating  plain  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  to  the  Berkshire 
hills  of  western  Massachusetts.  The  coun- 
try village  of  Blandford  extended  along 
ridges  and  high  narrow  valleys.  During 
the  summer  the  population  was  swelled 
by  the  people  who  came  to  their  summer 
homes  or  favorite  boarding  house  to 
enjoy  the  exhilarating  mountain  air  and 
scenery.  The  winter  was  a  different  story. 
The  church  janitor  told  Lizzie  and  Irving 
that  "Blandford  was  a  beautiful  place  in 
the  summer  but  not  fit  for  the  devil  in  win- 
ter." It  was  not  unusual  for  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  thirty  or  more  degrees  below 
zero;  the  snowfall  was  heavy  and  the 
winds  fierce. 

Standing  on  an  eminence  above  the 
main  street  of  the  village  was  the 
Congregational  church.  Services  were 
held  there  in  mild  weather,  but  in  the 
winter  the  congregation  met  in  the  chapel 
next  to  the  parsonage.  Often  the  drifted 
snow  prevented  Irving  from  preaching  at 
the  North  Blandford  church  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  but  he  made  the  five  mile  trip 
whenever  possible. 

During  the  winter  sliding  on  the  snow 
was  one  of  the  favorite  recreations  in  the 
village.  A  big  double-rip  full  of  young 
people  would  start  up  by  the  church  and 
end  its  run  near  the  parsonage.  Often  the 
young  people  asked  Lizzie  to  join  them. 
One  night  as  the  double-rip  sped  down 
the  hill  and  around  the  corner,  they  all, 
including  Lizzie,  were  dumped  in  the 
snow.  It  was  a  merry  scramble  to  right  the 
rip,  climb  the  hill  and  start  again. 

On  winter  Sunday  afternoons  Lizzie 
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often  took  the  children  over  to  the  Sunday 
School  room  at  the  chapel  and  told  them 
Bible  stories.  When  warmer  weather 
arrived  Lizzie  and  the  children  frequently 
rode  with  Irving  as  far  as  Mr.  Winters 
pine  grove.  After  playing  for  a  while 
under  the  trees  the  children  gathered 
around  their  mother  to  listen  to  Bible 
stories. 

One  summer  Sunday,  following  the 
North  Blandford  service,  Irving  drove  his 
family  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Otis  to  call 
on  his  Uncle  Jim  Richmond  and  his 
family  who  were  vacationing  there.  When 
they  were  returning,  and  only  the  very 
steep  climb  up  the  long  Tannery  Hill 
separated  them  from  home,  the  Model  T 
engine  sputtered  and  died.  The  gasoline 
was  low.  Irving  turned  the  car  around  and 
backed  up  the  hill.  In  that  position  the 
gasoline  was  able  to  reach  the  engine. 
They  arrived  safely  as  the  church  bell  was 
ringing,  announcing  the  hour  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society. 

That  first  November  in  Blandford,  the 
war  in  which  the  world  had  been  engaged 
for  four  years  came  to  an  end.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  on  the  eleventh, 
celebrations  of  rejoicing  were 
spontaneous  throughout  the  land.  In 
Blandford  men,  women  and  children 
took  turns  ringing  the  church  bell.  In  the 
evening  the  townspeople  marched  up  and 
down  the  street  making  as  much  noise  as 
possible.  Some  had  horns,  some  beat  on 
tin  pans,  others  snapped  leather  straps. 
Lizzie  joined  them  tooting  on  Irving's 
cornet. 

During  those  war  years  Lizzie,  with 
other  American  women,  had  learned  new 
ways  to  overcome  food  shortages.  Milk 
was  beaten  into  butter  to  make  it  go 
farther;  pie  crust  was  made  with  corn 
meal;  and  whale  meat  was  served  in  place 
of  beef  Lizzie  was  more  fortunate  in 


providing  for  her  family  than  many  for 
Irving  had  a  good  garden,  kept  a  cow, 
raised  a  pig,  and  had  about  twenty 
rabbits,  some  hens  and  a  sheep. 

Lizzie  had  several  piano  pupils  and 
was  teaching  her  children.  One  day  a  lady 
was  visiting  and  commented  on  the 
various  musical  instruments  in  the  house. 
There  was  Lizzie's  piano;  the  melodian 
that  had  been  her  mother  s;  the  orches- 
trelle  (a  player  organ  that  Irving 
particularly  enjoyed),  a  record  player, 
Irving's  cornet  and  Gertrude's  violin. 
Hanging  on  the  wall  was  an  antique 
warming  pan,  and  the  visitor  turned  to 
Lizzie  and  very  seriously  inquired,  "What 
kind  of  instrument  is  that?" 

The  Austin  organ  in  the  church  and  the 
Johnson  organ  in  the  chapel  had  to  be 
pumped  by  a  boy  or  boys.  The  Austin 
organ  required  two  pumpers.  When  Lizzie 
practised  on  that  organ  Irving  manipulated 
the  big  handle  and  Marion  used  the 
smaller  one.  Two  big  youths  pumped  it 
for  Sunday  services.  After  one  sermon 
Lizzie  put  her  fingers  on  the  keys  to  play 
the  closing  hymn,  but  not  a  sound  was 
heard  for  there  was  no  air.  It  soon  came, 
though,  as  the  boys  rushed  in  and  began 
to  pump.  They  had  gone  outside  during 
the  sermon! 

The  second  winter  they  lived  in  Bland- 
ford the  snow  was  unusually  deep.  That 
winter  Lizzie  was  scheduled  to  have  an 
operation  at  the  Springfield  Hospital  and 
was  to  travel  there  by  train.  In  order  to 
reach  the  nearest  railroad  station  Lizzie 
rode  down  the  mountain  to  Russell  with 
Mr.  Peebles  and  his  hired  man  on  a  big 
sled  drawn  by  two  mules.  The  traveling 
was  very  slow  and  difficult.  When  the 
mules  became  tired  or  thought  the  snow 
was  too  deep,  they  laid  down  in  their 
traces.  The  men  had  to  get  out  and  urge 
the  mules  to  get  up  and  continue. 

Lizzie  was  gone  a  month.  Her  home 
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duties  were  taken  over  by  Irving  and  the 
older  children  with  encouragement  from 
Newton  and  Adelle  Wallace.  Newton  had 
retired  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  he 
and  Adelle  made  their  home  with  Irving 
and  Lizzie  during  the  winters. 

In  May  of  1 920  Irving  was  asked  to  give 
the  Memorial  Day  address  on  the  common 
in  the  neighboring  valley  town  of 
Huntington.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Rhines 
and  Mr.  Pease  traveled  to  Blandford  and 
asked  Irving  to  candidate  at  the  church  in 
Huntington.  The  church  had  been  with- 
out a  minister  since  its  federation  a  year 
earlier.  At  first  Lizzie  opposed  the  idea  of 
moving  since  they  had  been  in  Blandford 
only  two  years,  but  was  persuaded  to 
agree  to  it  as  she  considered  the 
educational  needs  of  her  children. 
Blandford  did  not  have  a  high  school,  but 
Huntington  did,  and  Gertrude  would  be 
ready  to  enter  in  the  fall.  So  Irving 
candidated,  was  called  to  serve  as  pastor, 
and  the  family  moved  to  Huntington  in 
September. 

Although  Lizzie  and  Irving  had  been  in 
Blandford  a  relatively  short  time,  the 
parish  was  very  fond  of  them  and  entered 
in  the  church  records  a  letter  which  read 
in  part:  "...Mrs.  Childs  is  truly  a  helpmeet 
to  her  husband  in  the  work  of  the  church 
as  well  as  in  the  home.  Among  her 
activities  she  has  organized  a  flourishing 
missionary  society,  taught  a  Sunday 
School  class  and  served  most  acceptably 
as  church  organist.  The  many  fine 
qualities  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childs 
have  greatly  endeared  them  to  the  people 
of  this  church  and  community." 

Huntington  was  a  mill  village  in  the 
narrow  valley  formed  by  the  west  branch 
of  the  Westfield  River,  and  the  town's 
economy  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  woolen  mill  built 
upon  its  banks.  There  were  two  churches 
in  the  village.  The  Roman  Catholic 


Church  served  the  majority  of  the 
population;  Irving  had  been  called  to  the 
Huntington  Federated  Church.  The 
Congregational  Church  on  one  side  of 
the  park  and  the  Baptist  on  the  other  had 
united  about  a  year  before  Irving  took  up 
his  work  there,  and  he  was  the  first 
minister  to  serve  the  federated  group. 

From  the  church  to  the  parsonage  was 
a  short  walk  along  Main  Street,  passing 
the  park,  Kyle's  clothing  store  and  Ford's 
hardware  on  the  right;  Diamant's 
Restaurant,  a  grocery  store,  the  postoffice, 
and  Cross  Brothers  Pharmacy  on  the  left; 
over  the  old  Town  Bridge  spanning  the 
Westfield  River,  past  the  barber  shop  and 
Crowther's  Bakery  on  the  right,  over  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  tracks  and 
up  the  hill  past  Puffer's  Grain  Store,  to 
Maple  Street.  On  a  rise  at  the  end  of 
Maple  Street  stood  the  eight  room 
parsonage.  Soon  after  moving  into  the 
parsonage  Irving,  assisted  by  a  minister 
friend,  Arthur  Truesdell,  made  three 
rooms  in  the  attic.  These  were  the 
children's  bedrooms;  for  Lizzie's  parents, 
Newton  and  Adelle  Wallace,  lived  with 
the  family  and  had  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  Newton  died  in  1923,  but 
Adelle  remained  another  ten  years.  In 
1925  Irving's  elderly  parents.  Rev.  James 
and  Susan  Childs,  came  to  live  in  the 
parsonage.  For  a  number  of  years  there 
were  ten  in  the  family  regularly,  but  the 
number  was  often  swelled  by  visiting 
relatives,  missionaries,  denominational 
secretaries  and  special  speakers.  Lizzie 
called  the  parsonage,  "The  India  Rubber 
House."  Years  later  she  wrote:  "I 
remember  putting  Cousin  Mattie  and 
Tom  Early  in  the  girls'  bedroom,  but 
cannot  remember  where  we  put  the  girls.  I 
do  remember  making  a  bed  for  Hobart  on 
the  Morris  chair  one  time.  I  feel  we  were 
blessed  in  having  these  guests  and 
grandparents  in  our  home." 
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None  of  these  family  responsibilities 
hindered  Lizzie  from  continuing  her 
music  teaching.  She  kept  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  free  for  making 
parish  calls  with  Irving,  and  scheduled 
her  pupils  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday.  One  year  she  had  twenty-eight 
pupils  to  present  at  her  spring  recital 
where  each  one  played  a  piece  from 
memory.  A  friend  once  said  to  her,  'T  do 
not  see  how  you  can  stand  it  to  teach  so 
much."  Lizzie  replied,  "You  do  fancy 
work  but  teaching  is  my  fancy  work." 

Lizzie  also  had  a  little  family  orchestra. 
Each  child  learned  to  play  an  instrument 
in  addition  to  the  piano.  Gertrude  was  the 
violinist,  Hobart  played  the  trumpet, 
Marion,  the  flute,  Arthur,  the  clarinet, 
and  Stephen,  the  trombone  or  drum. 
They  also  exchanged  instruments  among 
themselves,  and  at  times  their  father  was 
the  drummer.  Mr.  Washburn  from  across 
the  street,  occasionally  joined  them  with 
his  cornet  for  an  evening  of  music  or 
when  they  played  for  a  church  service. 
"Mama  was  concerned,"  wrote  Marion, 
"that  people  appreciate  good  music  and 
never  would  let  us  listen  to  jazz  or  popular 
music.  When  radios  were  first  common 
we  were  told  that  we  could  have  good 
programs  but  none  with  any  music  which 
was  not  real  good." 

When  the  children  were  learning  to 
play  the  piano  often  it  was  a  problem  to 
have  the  piano  available  for  the  children's 
daily  practice,  but  Lizzie  always  found 
time,  even  if  on  some  days  each  one  could 
have  the  piano  only  fifteen  minutes. 

Lizzie  encouraged  the  young  people  of 
the  church  to  learn  to  play  the  piano,  and 
provided  lessons  free  of  charge  to  many  of 
them.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  could  play 
three  or  four  hymns,  which  had  been  a 
part  of  his  lesson,  he  took  his  turn  playing 
for  the  Christian  Endeaver  Society. 

One  May  Day  in  1920's  the  doorbell  at 


the  parsonage  rang  and  when  Lizzie 
opened  the  door  not  a  person  was  in  sight, 
but  a  large  basket  of  fruit,  candy,  and 
other  delicacies  was  sitting  on  the  porch. 
As  Lizzie  looked  around  a  group  of 
people  popped  up  from  their  hiding 
place  below  the  lawn  retaining  wall.  They 
were  her  piano  and  organ  pupils,  and  had 
brought  a  May  Basket  in  appreciation  of 
their  teacher. 

The  music  Lizzie  loved  became  the 
music  her  children  loved.  While  in 
Granby  she  had  bought  a  Symphonola 
through  the  Larkin  company.  It  was 
about  four  feet  high.  The  turntable  was  on 
the  top  with  a  cover  over  it  Underneath 
was  a  storage  area  filled  with  records  of 
classical  and  sacred  music.  The  children 
played  them  over  and  over,  and  it  was  a 
favorite  amusement  for  Sunday  after- 
noons. 

Music  was  not  the  only  family  activity. 
Each  day  after  breakfast  the  family  read 
out  loud  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  and 
knelt  together  for  prayer.  Every  evening 
after  supper  a  Psalm  or  some  other  choice 
selection  was  repeated  together  by 
memory.  At  other  times  the  classical 
works  of  Hugo.  Dickens,  Scott,  the  Poets, 
and  others  were  read  aloud,  and  came  to 
mean  even  more  to  the  children  than 
what  they  learned  in  school. 

Several  of  the  children  learned  to  set 
type  and  operate  their  father  s  printing 
press.  In  the  cellar  was  a  woodworking 
shop.  On  the  third  fioor  was  Arthur's 
clock  and  watch  repair  center  and 
Stephen  s  radio  work  area.  When  the  boys 
entered  their  teens  car  engines  were 
repaired  in  the  garage  and  side  yard. 

As  a  mother,  Lizzie  embodied  all  the 
best  of  the  Victorian  age.  She  was  strict, 
stern,  but  gracious.  All  her  life  she 
practiced  the  advice  she  gave  yearly  to  her 
school-teacher  daughter:  "Remember, 
Marion,  always  be  firm  but  loving."  She 
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never  lost  her  temper.  She  could  reprove 
but  did  not  lose  control  of  her  emotions. 
She  was  a  gentle  comforter. 

Lizzie  and  Irving  believed  their  first 
duty  was  to  train  their  children  in  the 
Christian  faith.  They  were  more 
concerned  that  their  children  dedicate 
their  lives  to  Christ  and  live  for  Him  than 
that  they  should  be  rich  or  popular  or 
famous.  They  spent  their  entire  lives 
sacrificially  serving  others,  and  were 
examples  of  true  Christian  living  to  their 
children,  their  church  and  their 
community. 

When  the  Childs  family  moved  to 
Huntington  the  church  had  a  Mason  and 
Hamblin  reed  organ.  It  was  hard  to  pump 
and  its  very  stiff  action  made  it 
troublesome  to  play.  Lizzie  was  delighted, 
when,  through  the  efforts  of  Irving  and 
some  of  the  church  members  it  was 
possible  three  years  later  to  install  a  small 
Estey  pipe  organ.  On  June  3, 1923  when  it 
was  dedicated,  the  platform  was  full,  the 
pews  more  than  full,  and  extra  chairs  were 
placed  on  the  aisles  to  accommodate  the 
three  hundred  people  attending. 

On  the  Connecticut  seashore  was  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  town  of  Stonington 
known  as  Lord's  Point.  It  had  been  a  part 
of  Mr.  Lord's  farm  until  he  began  to  sell 
lots  to  prospective  summer  residents. 
Newton  Wallace  had  often  visited  in 
Stonington,  for  his  uncle.  Freeman 
Wallace,  was  a  jeweler  and  watchmaker 
there.  Newton  was  attracted  to  this  point 
of  land  and  bought  two  lots.  He  built  the 
cottages.  Sagamore  and  Horicon,  on 
them,  and  Lizzie  and  Irving  spent  some  of 
their  early  vacations  there. 

The  first  summer  after  moving  to 
Huntington  Irving's  vacation  month  of 
August  was  spent  at  Lord's  Point.  His 
Model  T  Ford  made  the  hundred  mile  trip 
with  the  baggage  strapped  to  the  running 
board  and  the  family  of  seven  crowded 


into  the  two  seats.  The  children  ranged 
in  age  from  Gertrude  who  had  just 
celebrated  her  sixteenth  birthday  to 
seven-year-old  Stephen.  After  the  five- 
and-a-half  hour  ride  all  scrambled  about 
to  set  up  their  tent  near  "Captain  Jimmie's 
Inn." 

The  next  year  Irving  bought  a  lot  on  the 
Point  and  under  his  supervision  the 
family  built  a  garage  during  their 
vacation.  They  continued  to  use  the  tent 
until  the  cottage,  "Ellerslie,"  was  com- 
pleted a  couple  of  years  later.  Irving  and 
the  boys  did  most  of  the  work,  Hobart's 
special  project  being  the  large  fireplace. 

Each  year  the  vacation  month  passed 
all  too  quickly.  Relatives  and  friends 
came  to  enjoy  the  sea  breezes  and 
swimming  on  the  Point's  sheltered  beach. 
Picnicing  excursions  were  made  to  Atlantic 
Beach,  Watch  Hill,  Ocean  Beach,  and 
others  nearby.  Usually  the  family  took  at 
least  one  steamer  ride.  Once  it  was  to 
Long  Island  stopping  at  Sag  Harbor  and 
Greenport;  another  year  it  was  from  New 
London  to  Newport;  and  one  summer  it 
was  to  Block  Island. 

Irving  loved  the  ocean  and  never 
seemed  to  have  enough  of  it;  Lizzie 
appreciated  the  sea  breezes  but  seemed  to 
have  a  fear  of  the  water.  She  was  greatly 
relieved  when  the  boys  returned  safely 
from  their  excursions  along  the  coast  in 
their  boat. 

For  twenty-four  and  a  half  years  Lizzie 
lived  in  the  Huntington  parsonage.  Her 
children  had  received  ample  educations, 
had  married,  and  entered  upon  their  life 
work.  The  three  sons  had  become 
ministers,  and  both  daughters,  having 
completed  training  to  become  teachers, 
had  given  some  years  to  Christian  work. 
In  1943  James  H.  Childs,  the  last  of 
Irving's  and  Lizzie's  parents,  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-six.  He  had  made  his  home 
with  Irving  and  Lizzie  for  eighteen  years. 
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Irving  had  passed  his  sixty-seventh 
birthday  that  spring  and  had  reached  the 
time  when  he  looked  forward  to  retirement 
or  a  smaller  parish. 

When  driving  to  and  from  their  seaside 
cottage  at  Lord's  Point,  the  route 
went  through  the  little  town  of  Salem, 
Connecticut.  For  several  years  Irving  felt 
attracted  to  the  village  with  its  church  and 
town  hall  surrounded  by  a  few  houses.  In 
the  spring  of  1944  the  Salem  parish 
became  vacant  and  Irving  received  a  call 
to  become  its  next  minister. 

Although  the  Huntington  church 
urged  Irving  to  reconsider  his  resignation 
and  remain  with  them,  he  believed  the 
change  to  Salem  was  the  Lord's  leading. 
Even  so,  as  Lizzie  recorded,  "It  was  not 
easy  leaving  the  friends  we  had  worked 
with  for  so  many  years." 

For  over  twenty-four  years  Lizzie  had 
been  her  husband's  untiring  and  efficient 
co-worker.  She  had  been  a  good  neighbor 
and  counsellor  of  the  women  who  came  to 


her  for  help  especially  during  the  Depres- 
sion of  the  thirties.  She  had  served  as 
organist  and  choir  director  many  years. 
Under  her  leadership  were  organized  and 
maintained  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
a  Ladies  Missionary  Society,  a  Junior 
Missionary  Society  known  as  the  Lena  M. 
Sellon  Round  Table,  and  a  Church 
Traveling  Library  Service.  Together  Liz- 
zie and  Irving  had  seen  eighteen  young 
people  from  the  Federated  Church  enter 
Christian  service.  Some  became  mis- 
sionaries in  Africa  and  the  homeland, 
and  others  became  ministers  and  direc- 
tors of  Christian  Education. 

In  October  of  1944  Irving  took  up  the 
duties  of  what  was  to  be  his  last  pastorage. 
The  little  rural  village  of  Salem  was  to  be 
Lizzie  and  Irving's  home  for  eight  years, 
—  eight  wonderful  years  that  Lizzie  des- 
cribed as  "another  honeymoon."  After 
the  heavy  church  and  family  respon- 
sibilities they  had  carried  for  over  forty 
years  the  relaxed  schedule  of  Salem  gave 
them  time  to  enjoy  more  reading,  games 
of  chess,  a  large  garden  and  plantings  of 
strawberries,  asparagus,  grapes  and  fruit 
trees.  They  were  near  enough  Lord's 
Point  to  spend  a  day  at  Ellerslie  whenever 
they  wished. 

Among  Lizzie's  piano  pupils  were  two 
grandmothers.  One  was  the  Salem  church 
organist.  In  all  of  their  church  parishes 
except  one  (Granby)  Lizzie  left  a  pupil 
who  served  her  church  as  organist.  In 
Benson  it  was  Vera  Plue:  in  Deerfield. 
Elizabeth  Thorn;  in  Blandford,  Doris 
Hayden;  in  Huntington.  Dorothy  Dugas 
Manley;  and  in  Salem,  Mrs.  Beebe.  At 
least  two  other  pupils  became  church 
organists;  Agnes  Crowther  Henderson  at 
Conway,  Massachusetts,  and  Lillian 
Goodreau  in  Westfield. 

While  vacationing  in  August  of  1952  at 
the  home  of  their  son  Stephen,  Irving  suf- 
fered much  pain  in  his  back.  Although  he 
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consulted  several  doctors  his  condition 
grew  worse.  The  last  Sunday  he  preached 
(October  5, 1952)  it  was  so  difficult  for  him 
to  get  up  and  down  that  he  stood  for  the 
entire  service  holding  on  to  the  pulpit 
with  one  hand  and  with  his  cane  in  the 
other.  By  the  middle  of  October  he  was 
confined  to  bed  and  shortly  after  was 
moved  by  ambulance  to  the  parsonage  in 
Eastford,  Connecticut,  Arthurs  home. 
Medical  tests  proved  that  he  had  multiple 


myeloma,  or  cancer  of  the  bones.  He  was 
seventy-six  years  old  and  had  served  the 
Lord  faithfully  as  an  ordained  Con- 
gregational minister  more  than  forty- 
nine  years.  Irving  died  December 
7,  1952. 

Lizzie  one  time  wrote,  "I  was  always 
proud  that  my  husband  was  not  looking 
for  a  big  church  with  a  big  salary,  but  for  a 
place  where  he  could  preach  Christ  and 
carry  on  His  work." 
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In  the  fall  of  1953,  Stephen  Childs' 
private  Christian  High  School  in  Rum- 
ney.  New  Hampshire,  opened.  For  four 
years  Lizzie  assisted  in  the  school.  She 
was  housemother  for  the  boarding 
students,  taught  piano  and  organ  to 
beginning  students,  had  charge  of  the 
dining  room  and  assisted  in  many  ways, 
even  taking  a  class  when  a  teacher  was  ill. 
During  her  second  year  at  the  school  Liz- 
zie celebrated  her  seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  years  in  Rumney 
Lizzie  made  her  home  with  her  daughter 
Marion  in  Chaplin,  Connecticut.  Follow- 
ing Marion's  marriage  in  1960  she  went  to 
the  parsonage  in  Troy,  New  Hampshire, 
and  was  part  of  Arthur  s  family  for  eleven 
years.  During  that  time  she  received 
much  pleasure  from  the  electronic  organ 
in  her  room  and  the  parsonage  piano. 
Unable  to  see  to  read  music,  she  played 
from  memory  by  the  hour  the  music  she 
had  loved  all  her  life.  Talking  Books  pro- 
vided her  with  biographies  and  travel 
accounts  she  enjoyed.  Other  hours  she 
spent  basting  quilt  blocks  together  which 
Marion  later  stitched  and  forwarded  to 
the  Ramabai  Mukti  Mission  in  India.  Her 
life  long  interest  in  missions  continued. 
Until  her  death  she  continued  the  practise 
she  and  Irving  had  observed  all  their 
married  life  of  giving  one-tenth  or  more  of 
their  income  to  Christian  work.  Lizzie's 
special  concerns  were  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  Sudan  Interior  Mission,  and  the 
Ramabai  Mukti  Mission. 

She  carried  on  a  wide  correspondence 
with  many  friends  and  relatives,  using  a 
typewriter  to  compose  her  letters.  She  was 
unable  to  read  either  the  ones  she  wrote  or 
received  because  of  her  poor  eyesight. 
Everyweek  since  her  children  had  first  left 
home  she  wrote  a  letter  to  each  one  and 
expected  each  one  to  write  to  her.  In  her 
last  years  she  often  expressed  the  wish 


that  her  children  would  continue  to  write 
regularly  to  each  other  after  her  death. 

Every  Sunday  she  attended  the  church 
service,  singing  the  hymns  by  memory, 
but  unable  to  hear  the  sermon  because  of 
failing  hearing.  Arthur  recorded  his 
sermons  on  tape  and  she  listened  to  them 
later  in  the  day. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1971  Arthur  retired 
and  moved  to  Enfield,  New  Hampshire, 
Lizzie  went  to  the  Weirs  in  Laconia  to  be 
with  Stephen  and  Lavinia.  Although  she 
had  passed  her  ninetieth  birthday,  her 
mind  remained  alert  and  she  continued 
her  music,  her  handwork,  and  her  interest 
in  her  family  and  friends,  and  her 
church  attendance. 

In  the  fall  of  1974  Lizzie  fell  and  broke 
her  hip.  For  several  months  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed.  A  few  days  after 
her  ninety-sixth  birthday  she  slipped 
away  from  this  life  to  join  those  she 
loved  who  had  preceeded  her  to  the 
heavenly  home. 
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EMORY  E.  STANTON: 

1874-  1948 
A  Vignette 

By  Richard  Carmel 


The  proposed  rehabilitation  of  the  for- 
mer Second  Congregational  Church 
building  which  ultimately  became  known 
as  the  Grange  Hall  has  raised  many  ques- 
tions; not  only  with  the  historical  aspects 
of  the  building  itself  but  also  queries  con- 
cerning the  benefactor  whose  bequest  to 
the  town  established  the  Stanton  Fund. 
Such  information  is  particularly  important 
at  this  time  because  funds  generated  by 
this  bequest  are  being  used  to  help  bring 
to  fruition  the  necessary  structural 
changes  which  will  result  in  creating  a 
modern  community  center  as  well  as 
an  up-to-date  well  equipped  medical 
facility. 

The  former  concerns  Emroy  E.  Stan- 
ton, a  person  who  spent  his  entire  life 
in  the  town  of  Huntington.  The  latter 
involves  the  Worthington  Health  Asso- 
ciation which  has  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  establishing  a  health  care 
center  in  the  building  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  physical  well  being  of  per- 
sons within  this  entire  area. 

Emroy  Stanton  was  a  native  son  born 
into  a  family  which  for  many  years  played 
an  important  role  in  the  economic  well 
being  of  this  community.  Briefly,  there 
were  four  brothers  and  one  sister  in  the 
family.  Henry  Ellsworth  Stanton,  who 
was  Emroy's  father,  was  the  eldest  son.  He 
was  Huntington's  last  surviving  Civil  War 
veteran  and  for  many  years,  his  reading  of 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  was  a 
traditional  part  of  the  Memorial  Day 
exercises.  His  business  enterprises  con- 
sisted of  operating  a  lumber  business  and 
sawmill  which  was  located  directly  across 
from  the  present  Moltenbrey  s  Market. 
He  also  established  the  Huntington 
Electric  Light  Company  which  produced 
the  first  electric  power  in  town. 

The  other  brother,  not  necessarily  in 
chronological  order,  were  Fred  P.,  who 
also  operated  a  sawmill  located  where 
Albert  Smith  continued  to  operate  the 
same  business  for  many  years.  Another 
brother,  Albert  H.,  owned  and  operated  a 
store  in  the  center  of  town  which  supplied 
any  and  all  personal  or  household 
needs. 

The  fourth  brother  was  George  K.,  who 
was  a  builder  and  carpenter  of  consider- 
able reputation.  He  built  and  lived  in  the 
first  house  on  the  left  after  crossing  the 
bridge  on  the  road  to  Goss  Hill. 

Flora  Stanton  was  the  only  sister.  She 
never  married  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
an  apartment  on  East  Main  Street  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  I  believe  she  sur- 
vived all  of  her  brothers. 

Emroy  Stanton  was  one  of  two  children 
born  to  Henry  E.  and  Eliza  A  Stanton. 
The  other  son  was  Luke  Stanton  whose 
widow,  Gertrude  Stanton,  now  lives  in  a 
Westfield  apartment  She  recently  celeb- 
rated her  90th  birthday  and  is  the  last 
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surviving  member  of  that  immediate 
family. 

Roy,  as  he  was  always  called,  appeared 
to  live  a  very  sheltered  life.  This  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
severely  crippled  resulting  from  either 
sickness  or  accident  when  he  was  an 
infant.  Walking  was  extremely  difficult 
and  as  a  consequence  his  mode  of  travel 
was  by  horse  and  buggy.  He  was  a  familiar 
sight  driving  around  town  in  a  buggy 
which  had  an  altered  seat  and  arm  rest  for 
his  comfort 

During  the  good  weather  he  would 
drive  to  the  center  of  town  and  "park"  his 
horse  in  front  of  the  chapel.  He  would 
spend  long  periods  of  time  watching 
people  come  and  go.  Most  of  this  traffic 
resulted  from  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  hourly  trolley  cars  which  came 
up  through  the  valley  and  ended  in 
Huntington. 

Despite  his  handicap,  he  worked  in  the 
office  of  his  father  s  business,  living  as 
independent  and  useful  a  life  as  possible. 
He  married  late  in  life.  His  wife  was  also  a 
sober  and  sensible  woman,  well  able  to 
take  care  of  his  needs.  Either  she  shared 
his  devotion  to  Huntington  or  was  never 
given  a  choice,  because  although  he  pro- 
vided an  income  for  her  the  people  of 
Huntington  are  his  heirs. 


Upon  his  demise,  he  left  in  trust  to  the 
Town  of  Huntington,  the  sum  of  $90,000 
plus  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  Emroy 
E.  Stanton  Trust  Fund.  This  sum  was  to 
be  invested  by  the  Bank  as  Trustee  and 
the  earnings  were  to  be  paid  on  a  regular 
basis  to  the  Town  Treasurer.  The  prin- 
cipal was  never  to  be  spent  and  conse- 
quently that  sum  has  increased  consid- 
erably over  the  years  resulting  in  added 
earnings  for  the  town.  He  stipulated  that 
the  town  Finance  Committee  was  to  act  as 
trustee  of  the  fund  and  they  alone  were 
authorized  to  expend  the  earnings,  "For 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town 
of  Huntington."  Major  expenditures 
from  the  fund  have  resulted  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  present  Town  Hall;  preparing 
the  site  and  building  the  new  Library  and 
recently  the  trustees  have  committed  a 
substantial  sum  to  participate  in  the 
current  project  of  refurbishing  the 
Grange  Hall. 

All  of  these  buildings  are  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Emroy  E.  Stanton.  That  he 
had  a  genuine  interest  in  and  concern  for 
the  future  of  Huntington  and  its  people  is 
evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  this 
trust  fund.  He  was  a  good  and  generous 
man  whose  philosophy  projected  himself 
into  enhancing  the  lives  of  all  who 
follow  him. 

He  shall  continue  to  live  among  us  as 
along  as  Huntington  exists. 


The  Boston  & 

Albany  Railroad 
in  Chester 


(Early  192(rs) 


Contributed  by  Grace  Oppenheimer 
Source  Unknown 


Railroad  Station 
Chester,  Massachusetts 


Nearly  all  trains  westbound  had  to 
have  help  up  the  mountain  from  Chester, 
to  Washington,  the  power  for  which  was 
supplied  by  steam  engines.  There  were 
eight  daily  pullman  (dining,  sleeping, 
state  room,  etc.)  trains  running  from 
Boston  to  Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  St.  Louis:  each  one  on  a  time 


schedule  of  its  own.  They  also  stopped  at 
all  stations  about  the  size  of  Westfield  and 
Pittsfield.  These  trains  normally  had 
from  nine  to  twelve  cars  and  each  one 
stopped  at  Chester  and  a  "pusher"  engine 
was  coupled  at  the  rear  to  help  them  pull 
up  the  hill.  On  holidays,  when  demand 
Wci>  much  greater  than  normal,  the  trains 
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would  run  in  sections.  For  example: 
When  twenty-eight  cars  were  needed  to 
accommodate  passengers  for  a  run,  the 
train  would  be  separated  into  three  trains. 
These  trains  ran  on  the  same  time 
schedule  and  had  the  same  train  number. 
If  a  train  were  running  in  sections,  all 
sections  except  the  last  one  would  display 
green  Hags  by  day  and  green  lights  by 
night  on  the  front  of  the  engine.  This  was 
to  notify  all  personnel  that  there  were 
other  trains  mnning  on  the  same  schedule. 
For  instance,  if  a  freight  train  were  on  a 
side  track  to  let  the  passenger  train  pass,  it 
would  have  to  let  all  sections  pass  unless 
the  train  dispatcher  gave  them  a  message 
declaring  other  sections  running  a  certain 
amount  of  time  late  of  schedule. 

In  addition  to  Pullman  Trains  there 
were  three  regular  scheduled  mail  express 
trains  east  and  west.  There  were  also 
several  other  passenger  trains  that  served 
Chester.  These  were  called  "local 
passengers"  and  stopped  at  all  the  towns 
from  Springfield  to  Pittsfield,  and 
beyond.  They  had  special  rates  for  school 
children  and  regular  commuters.  High 
school  students  from  Becket  and  Mid- 
dlefield  came  to  Chester  High  School  and 
some  Chester  students  went  to  State  Nor- 
mal School  in  Westfield  and  others  to 
Trade  School  Baypath  Business  School, 
etc.,  in  Springfield.  There  were  four  trains 
in  each  direction  all  scheduled  to  serve  the 
people.  They  also  carried  mail  and 
express,  and  one  train  carried  merchandise 
and  milk,  which  picked  up  several  cans 
from  local  farmers.  Salesmen  would  also 
use  the  trains  which  ran  through  Chester. 
They  would  arrive  on  one  train  and  after 
contacting  merchants  (4  grocers,  1 
drugstore.  2  hardware.  1  meat  market.  1 
gristmill.  1  grain,  coal  and  cement. 
1  clothing  and  others)  they  could  return 
without  waiting  too  long.  All  merchan- 
dise was  shipped  to  Chester  by  Railway 


Express  or  by  a  local  freight.which  was  a 
short  train  from  Springfield  to  Pittsfield. 
It  handled  only  merchandise  to  be 
delivered  at  the  freight  house  at  each  town 
cnroute.  It  also  picked  up  less  than 
carload  lots  for  any  destination. 
Merchants  generally  picked  up  their 
merchandise  at  the  freight  house. 

Between  schedules  of  all  these  passenger 
trains,  a  vast  amount  of  freight  was  han- 
dled as  this  was  the  main  route  from 
Chicago  to  Boston.  All  freight  trains  came 
from  West  Springfield  to  Chester  hauled 
by  one  hand-fired  locomotive  or  engine. 
.\{  Chester,  a  pusher  or  sometimes  two. 
were  added  and  the  train  was  helped  to 
Washington.  Here  the  pusher  was 
disconnected  and  returned  to  Chester  to 
make  another  trip.  Four  trips  up  the  hill 
was  considered  a  day's  work.  In  order  to 
insure  no  delays  at  Chester  there  were 
tour  or  five  pusher  crews  at  work  at  all 
limes.  On  holidays  when  passenger 
service  was  heavy,  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  crews  were  used  in  one  day.  As  a 
result,  sitting  at  the  station,  on  a  side  track, 
there  were  always  two.  three,  or  more 
engines  awaiting  their  turn  to  push. .A 
commuter  must  have  noticed  this  morning 
after  morning  and  wrote  the  poem: 
"Down  by  the  Station.  Early  in  the 
Morning". 

.A.11  freight  trains  eastbound  stopped  at 
Washington  for  a  brake  inspection  test. 
The  engineer  applied  the  brakes  and  left 
them  on.  Two  inspectors,  one  on  each 
side,  went  the  entire  length  of  the  train 
checking  brakes  and  the  running  gear  of 
each  car.  Upon  reaching  a  caboose,  a 
signal  was  given  the  engineer  to  release 
the  brakes.  The  inspectors  went  back  over 
the  train  to  see  if  brakes  were  released 
properly.  Occasionally  a  defective  car 
would  be  left  for  repair.  A  report  of  train's 
condition  and  percentage  of  brakes 
operative    were    given    to    air  brake 
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Round  House 
Chester,  Massachusetts 


supervisor  before  the  train  could  proceed 
down  the  hill  to  Chester  and  on  to 
Springfield  and  Boston. 

Breakmen  were  required  to  ride  on  top 
of  cars  on  all  eastbound  freight  trains 
running  from  Washington  to  Chester 
regardless  of  weather  conditions.  Each 
train  had  two  regular  brakemen  and, 
unless  the  train  was  short  (30  cars  or  less), 
a  third  brakeman  from  Chester  was 
added.  On  each  car  near  the  hand  brake 
staff  there  is  a  pressure  retaining  valve. 
When  this  valve  is  in  holding  position,  the 
brake  presstire  on  that  car  (everything 
working  properly)  will  remain  constant 
until  the  valve  is  returned  to  release 
position.  The  three  brakemen  each  taking 
one  third  of  the  cars,  turned  all  retaining 
valves  to  holding  position  before  leaving 
Washington.  Then  they  positioned 
themselves  on  top  of  the  cars  so  they 


could  communicate  signals  the  entire 
length  of  the  train.  Then  the  ride  down  the 
hill  (twelve  miles)  was  made  with  a 
running  time  of  forty-two  minutes.  Their 
duty  then  was  to  watch  for  excessive  smoke 
in  the  daytime  or  fire  and  sparks  at  night. 
This  was  not  too  difficult  because  as  the 
train  was  rounding  the  curves  one 
brakeman  could  see  the  other  brakeman  s 
section  of  train.  Of  course,  the  other,  in 
turn,  could  see  back  to  his  companion 
brakeman.  In  the  event  one  brakeman 
saw  something  wrong  and  signaled,  the 
other  brakeman  went  over  the  cars  to  the 
one  in  question  and  put  the  retaining 
\alve  in  release  position.  As  a  rule,  that 
corrected  the  problem.  If  not  and  the 
brakeman  thought  it  was  becoming 
dangerous,  he  would  signal  the  engineer 
to  stop  the  train  and  investigate  further. 
On  arriving  at  Chester,  all  valves  were  put 
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bcick  into  release  position.  One  brakeman 
would  then  go  to  the  engine  and  the  other 
woidd  go  hack  to  the  caboose  and  the 
train  continued  to  West  Springfield.  The 
Chester  brakeman  then  returned  to 
Washington  on  the  next  westbound  train 
to  ride  another  down.  This  brakeman 
vvt)uld  normalK  ride  three  trains  a  da\. 


Since  the  railroad  back  in  these  days 
v\;l^  a  thriving  business  and  because 
C  hestefs  geographical  location  of  being 
nestled  in  the  foothills  of  some  \ery  sleep 
inoiintains.  many  townsmen  were 
employed  in  the  B.  .\.  system.  This,  ot 
ccuirse.  made  C  hester  a  ihrixing  little 
coninumitv. 


HISTORY  OF 
BOSTON  AND  ALBANY 
RAILROAD 
IN  CHESTER,  MASS. AREA 

Employees  of  Chester  "B.  &  A.  Railroad" 
during  World  War  I  and  Early  1920's. 
(Conservative  figure) 


Station  Agent  1 

Tel.  Operators  3 

Freight  House  2 

Tower  50  Opr.  3 

Maint.  Way  Sec.  (West)  20 

Signalmen  20 

Pump  House  1 

ROUND  HOUSE 

Bosses  3 

Hostler  3 

Hostler  Helpers  3 

Boilermaker                     .  1 

Boilermaker  Helper  1 

Machinist  3 

Eng.  Wiper  1 

Fire  Tender  3 

Goal  Dump  9 

Call  Boys  3 

PUSHER  CREWS 

Engineers  14 

Fireman  17 

Brakemen  25 
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HALLE VS  COMET 
—  1910  — 

by  Roger  W.  Scott 

A  vetern  of  WWII,  I  am  83  years  young, 
and  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  Soldiers 
Home,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

My  mother  was  a  graduate  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  and  taught  eleven  years 
in  high  school  before  she  married. 
Among  the  subjects  she  taught  was  a 
course  in  Astronomy.  Thus,  the  interest. 

One  morning  in  the  early  Spring  of 
1910,  I  was  awakened  by  a  hard  shake 


from  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "Wake  up! 
Wake  up!",  mother  said.  'T  want  you  to  see 
what  is  in  the  sky."  As  the  weather  was 
cool,  mother  covered  us  with  blankets, 
and  led  us  to  an  east  window  in  her  bed- 
room. There  was  the  great  Halley  s  Comet 
as  she  explained,  which  only  comes  once 
in  seventy-six  years.  From  our  home  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  the  body  of  the  star 
appeared  about  2/3  the  size  of  a  basket- 
ball, with  a  bright,  fan-like  tail  extending 
clear  down  to  the  horizon.  The  comet 
appeared  to  move  from  north  to  a 
southerly  direction. 

All  this  happened  between  3  and  4  in 
the  morning.  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  my 
sister  was  fourteen  months  younger. 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Country  Cricket 
Antiques  &  Gifts 

Fiiw  Aiiliqius  and  Cuuiury  Gift  Shop 
combined  for  ihc  unusual 
in  shopping;  delights! 
Christmas  Gifts, 
also  Lamps  and  Shadt^s 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 

HUNTINGTON  ROAD  -  RT.  112 

Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

Friday.  Saturday  A  Sunday  10-6 

Tuesday  -  Thursday  by  chance 
or  by  appointment 

JACQUIE  BRIDGE/VAN 

TELEPHONE 
413-238-5366 

Wolcott  Realty 

GatewayAj«tt 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Krif>c  in  li r  ift  o  in  C^n  iint  rv  Pro  tJP  ftv 

Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

—  New  Address  — 
Route  20 

hOrnicrly  Fisk  Molors 

Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 
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RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 
Antiques 
Post  Cards 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  9  AM  •  5  PM 


B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  C.  G.  Pero  Insurance 
General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 
Call  and  Compare 
Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Tel.  667-3081 
Tel.  568-1243 


Dewhurst 
Frisbie 


Graphics 

Typesetting.  Camera  Work. 
Design.  Layout  &  Paste-Up.  Photocopies. 
Business  Cards.  Invitations.  Brochures.  Flyers. 
Business  Forms.  Rubber  Stamps.  Name  Plates  &  More! 
Mail:  Location: 
HCR63  -  Box  107  Route  20 

Lee.  MA  01238-9208  Becket.  MA  01233 

413  -  243  -  0362 


HUNTINGTON 
TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  MA  01050 
667-5531 
Quality 

Hardware,  Electrical  &  Plumbing  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products,  Glass, 
Lawn  &  Garden  Products 


MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  30  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 


Stonehengineering 


Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON       Moss  Hill  Rd. 

Russell,  MA. 
667-3497  862-3815 


RTF.  20    RUSSELL.  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 


Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  tn  Pizzas.  Grinders  A  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

" FRIES DUEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY" 


WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 


A  Country  Bookstore 

20,000  Good  Used  Books 
For  Your  Browsing  Pleasure 


Victorian  Prints.  Antiquarian  Post  Cards 
Wide  Selection  of  Greeting  Cards 
Party  Goods  —  Gifts 

Open  7  Days  10  A.M.  -  5  P.M. 

Paulson  Books 

Allen  Coit  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

(From  Rte  112  in  Huntington,  take  Rte 
66  1  V2  miles  to  top  of  hill,  then  left  on 
Searle  Rd.  to  1st  right.) 

Always  buying  books  and  old  postcards 

CALL  BARBARA  667-3208 


WM 


Raymah  Westgate,  C  P.C.U.,  C.I.C. 


WEST-MOORE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Main  Street 
Chester,  Massachusetts  0101 1 
(413)  354-9688 

INSURANCE  FOR  YOUR 
HOME,  BUSINESS,  FARM 
AND  AUTO 

(ALSO  UFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH) 

"Your  Local  HiUtown  Insurance  Agency" 


We  're  with  you  every  step  of  the  way. 


Hi II (owns  Working  Together... 

Country  Journal 

A  Weekly  Publication 
"Devoted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Hilliowns" 

667-3211 

Main  Street  Huntington,  MA 


For  lh(  most  in  per^tiul  <-ofnputin£ 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield.  MA  01089 
413-736-21  12 
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—  Editorial  Board  — 


Natalie  Birrell 
Lucy  Conant 


Ida  Joslyn 


Connie  Dorrington 


Bernard  Drew 
Helena  Duris 


Ellie  Lazarus 
Brooke  Lynes 
Lousie  Mason 
Grace  Wheeler 


*  Georgia  Vogt  joined  our  staff  in  January  of  "86".  It 
is  with  deepest  regrets  that  we  inform  you  of  her  death 
on  March  12, 1986.  Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  her  hus- 
band Stuart,  and  children  Lynn  and  Andy. 


Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Hiers 
Helen  E.  Scott 
Harold  G.  Wyman 
Louis  Ashe  Brown 
Mrs.  John  A.  Huffmire 
Virginia  Brown 
Nancy  R.  James 


Readers  Please  Note: 

If  there  is  a  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly  as  we  have  no  other 
means  of  notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has  lasped.  Back  copies,  when  available,  cost 
added  postage  to  send. 

Please  notify  us  if  your  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be  forwarded  and  will  be  lost 
if  we  do  not  have  your  new  address. 

Sione  Walls  is  now  recognized  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  nonprofit  organization 
so  that  any  contributions  are  now  tax  deductible. 


The  Editorial  Board 


—  Friends  — 


"The  stones  in  your  wall  are  never  quite  still  what  with  freezing  and 
thawing,  a  hot  summer  sun,  growing  tree  roots,  and  burrowing 
animals.  You  must  lay  up  the  stones  so  that  gravity  pulls  them  back 
tightly  in  place  after  each  minute  movement. " 

Charles  McRaven. 

Secrets  of  Building  a  Dry  -  Stone  Wall, 
Country  Journal,  Nov.  1983 
with  permission 
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